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lhe free negroes in this country at this 
worse off, in every respect, than those 
Though admitted to our schools, en- 
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ingel from heaven, said Dr. Dewey, 
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jhave no connexion with it. That it would in some | 


ers in hu:nan. flesh, They have justified robbery, 


| way be removed he had no doubt; that a safe way adultery, barbarity, man-stealing and murder, on a 


would be pravided he believed, though ho feared 
events would not wait for it to come. 

We have extended this sketch, (which is entirely 
from recollection, and, therefore, of course, very im- 
perfect,) so far that we have little room left te speak} 
of his remarks upon American manners. He re-| 

garded the manners of a people as the index of their 
'moralities, as the fair, and evident. signs of their 
culture and refinement. He was accustomed, he 
|said, to pay no more heed to the abuse of those who 
stidy our domestic habits in bar rooms or ona 
steamboat, than to the theories of those“¥he learn 
‘the philosophy of our social character in a month's 
| journey over our tail-roads.. The manners of many | 
of the members of our legislatures, and ef even the 
highest, he esid he gave ups if many. persone fonad | 
their way thither, whose proper place was in the | 
bull-ring or cock-pit, he could-only: gay that he did | 
not envy the society of the people who sent them ;| 
and as for those who so far forget all decency and | 
respect for a hall of legislation, as to give the lie, or 
resort to the vulgar blow, he wished they could, in | 
some way, be made to feel the scorn and indignant | 
|contempt entertained for them by every true Amer- | 
ican heart. But in point of fact, and so far as the ; 
| great mass of our people are concerned, he said he | 
believed the manners of our bighes classes to be} 
less haughty and formal, of the lowest to be less ob- | 
| sequious, and of the middle classes to be far more | 
manly and sincere, than those of the corresponding | 
| classes in Europe. } 

Dr. Dewy spoke of the. newspaper press of this | 
country, which he said had been made the theme of | 
violent abuse in every quarter of Europe. There is| 
much, he said, that merits censure in our daily pa- 
pers, written as their contents must be in haste and} 
often in weariness ; there isa gross disregard often, 
jof private rights and private. feelings, and frequent | 
mistakes in every respect. Yet there.is a great} 
lack of discrimination in the censure of foreigners. | 
And us for our avowedly partly papers; said he, what 

open, outrageous, abominable, nefarious, lying jour- 
nals, are they all—[{here he was interrupted by a 
storm of applause, which continued for some time, 
| when he added)—are they all, I was about to say, 
in the eyes of their opponents. [The laughter was 
now asloud and universal as had been the applause | 
before.] 
| Dr. Dewey spoke at some length. of other topics, 
the influence of the terrible commercial distress to 
which this country had been subjected, the true 
character of the lynch law of which so much is said 
}abroad, as being merely a border evi), constantly re- 
ceding before the progress of civilization,—and of 
the personal habits actually prevalent in good so- 
ciety. Whatever foreigners may say, he had, in 
the course of an extended intercourse with the peo- 
ple, never seen a person spit upon a carpet or a par-| 
llor floor in his life. And yet, to judge from the} 
;statements of foreign tourists, one would think we | 
kept bears in our parlors, bowie-knives on our dress- 
ing tables, and that we varied domestic conversation 
by fisticuffs at the fireside! He closed by drawing 
a fine picture of the real difference between the con- 
dition of the hopeless, obsequious laboring man in 
Europe, the dependant upon some great land-owner } 
in whose presence he felt scarcely human, and that | 
of & free favuring clitcew vl val rar West—owntes } 
the land he tills, calling no man master, and daring 
to look at the highest places in the State as within 
reach of himself or his children. Of these condi- 
tions, he said, no man with a human heart in his 
bosom could hesitate which to prefer. 

‘The discourse was one of great ability and im- 
portance: and we heartily wish that it could be 
spread before every person in the country ; for while 
it ably vindicates us from causeless censure, it pow- 
erfully enforces obligations and duties which are 
too apt to be neglected or forgotten. We hope it 
will be speedily published in such a way that its 
circulation may not be limited. 
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SELECTIONS. | 
From the Liberty Bell. 


No Compromise with Slavery. 








BY WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. } 


Cost what®it may, every slave on the American | 
soil must be liberated from his chains. Nothing is | 
to be put in competition, on the score of value, with | 
the price of his liberty ; for whatever conflicts with 
the rights of man must be evil, and therefore intrin- 
sically worthless. Are we to be intimidated from} 
defending his cause by the fear of consequences ? 
Is it, then, safe todo wrong? Has a just God so! 
ordered it, that the strong may oppress the weak, | 
the rich defraud the poor, the merciless torture the} 
linnocent, not only without guilt, but with benefit to | 
mankind? Is there no simbitade between the seed 
\that is sown, and the harvest which it brings forth? | 
Have cause and effect ceased to retain an indisso- | 
luble connexion with each other? On sucha plea, | 
what crime may not be commitied with impunity ? | 
what deed of villany may not demand exemption | 
from rebuke ? what system of depravity may not} 
claim protection against the assaults of virtue ? 
| Let not those who say that the path of obedience 
| is a dangerous one, claim to believe in the living | 
and true God. They deny bis omniscience, oimni- 
presence, omnipotence. It is his will that the bands | 
of wickedness shonld be loosed, the heavy burdens 
of tyranny undone, the oppressed set free. They 
reject it as absurd, impracticable, dangerous. — it is 
his promise that the results of emancipation shall 
|be noon-day light for darkness, health for disease, 
fertility for barrenness, prosperity like @ spring of 
| water whose waters fail not, the building up of old 
| waste places, the restoring of paths to dwell in, 
‘the glory of the Lord fora rereward, and his gui- 
j|dance continually! ‘They affirm that the promise 
lis worthless, and to disregard it a duty. They ex- 
‘alt the Spirit of Evil above all that is called God, 
land raise an Ephesian clamor against those who will 
| not fall down and worship it. Yet they put on the | 
' garb of religion; they extol faith, hope, charity ;| 
lthey build and dedicate temples of worship, in the | 
|name of Christ ; they profess to be the disciples of 
| Him who came to proclaim liberty to the captives, 
i and the opening of the prison to them that are bound, 
_Unblashing bypoerites! think not by your pious 
| dissembling to hide your iniquity from the pure in 
| neart, or to ‘circumvent God!’ Impious contemn- 
iers of Divine wisdom and goodness! from yourcom- | 
| panionship the spirits of the free shrink with horror! 
For more than two centuries, slavery has poljated 
ithe American soil. It has grown with the growth, 
jand strengthened with the strength of the republic. 
Its victims have multiplied from a single cargo of | 
| stolen Africans to three millions of native-born in- | 
habitants. In our colonial state, it was deemed 
‘compatible with loyalty to the mother country. In 
| our revolutionary struggle for independence, it ex- 
i changed the sceptre of monarchy for the star-span- 
gled banner of republicanisin, onder the folds of 
| which it bas found ample encouragement and pro- 
ltection. From the days of the Puritans down tothe 
present time, it has been sanctified by the reli zion, 
|and upheld by the patriotisin of the pation. From 
| the adoption of the American Constitution, it has 
declared war and made peace, instituted and de- 
stroyed national banks and_ tariffs, controlled the 
larmy and navy, prescribed the policy of the govern- 
|ment, ruled in beth houses of Congress, occup 
the Presidential chair, governed the political parties, 
| distributed offices of trust and emolument among its 
worshippers, fettered northern industry and enter- 
prise, and trampled liberty of speech and of con- 
science in the dvst. 

It has exercised absolute mastery over the Amer- 
ican Church. In her skirts is found ‘the blood of 
the souls of the poor innocents.” With the Bible 
in their hands, her priesthood have attempted to 
prove that slavery came down from God out of 





| whatever. 


frightful scale. They have been among the fore- 
most to crush the sacred cause of emancipation, to 
cover its advocates with infamy, to oppose the puri- 
fication of the Church. They have become posses- 
sors of the flock, whom they slay, ‘and hold them- 
selves not guilty; and they that sell them say, 
Biessed be’ the Lord ; for Iam rich; and their own 
shepherds pity them not.’ 

If slavery be thus entwined around the civil, so- 
cial, and pecuniary interests of the republic—if the 
relizious:seets, and politieal parties are banded to- 
gether for its safety from internal revolt and.exter- 
ne) opposition—if the people, awed by its power and 
corrupted by its influence, are basely bending their 
knees at its footetool—is it wonderful that Church 
vai State.ere shaken to their foundations: by the 
rallying ery of Liberty, *T'o the rescue!’ in behalf 
of imbruted humanity? Or should it be accounted 
marvellous that they who have sternly resolved to 
effect the utter overibrow of this frightfal usurpation 


jare subjected to persecution, reproach, Joss of char- 


acter, and the hazard of life? Constiiuting the 
‘forlorn hope” in the struggling cause of freedom, 
they must be prepared to meet all the vicissitudes 
of the conflict, and to inake whatever sacrifices may 
be needed to achieve the victory, Hereafter, when 
the song of jubilee shall be sung by those for whose 
deliverance they toiled so devotedly, their deeds and 
their memories shall be covered with a halo of glory, 
and held in grateful remembrance by enfranchised 
millions, 

Slavery must be overthrown, No matter how 
numerous the difficulties, how formidable the obsta- 
cles, how stroug the foes, to be vanquished—slave- 


| ry must cease to pollute the Jand. No matter wheth- 


er the event be near or remote, whether the task- 
master willingly or unwillingly relinquish his. arbi- 
trary power, whether by.a peaceful or a bloody pro- 
cess—slavery must die, No matter, though, to ef- 
fect it, every party should be torn by dissensions, 
every sect dashed into fragments, the national com- 
pact dissolved, the land filled with the horrors of a 
civil and a servile war—still, slavery must be buried 
in the grave of infamy, beyond the possibility of a 
resurrection. If the State cannot survive the anti- 
slavery agitation, then let the State perish. If the 
Church must be cast down by the struggles of Hu- 


| manity to be free, then let the Church fall, and | its 


fragments be scattered to the four winds of heaven, 
never more to curse the earth. If the American 
Union cannot be maintained, except by immolating 
human freedom on the altar of tyranny, then let the 
American Union be consumed by a living thunder- 
bolt, and no tear be shed over its ashes. If the Re- 
public must be blotted out from the roll of nations, 
by proclaiming liberty to the captives, then let the 
Republic sink beneath the waves of oblivion, and a 
shout of joy, louder than the voice of many waters, 
fill the universe at its extinction. 

Against this declaration, none but traitors and ty- 
rants wiil raise an outery. It is the mandate of 
heaven, and the voice of God. It has righteousness 
for its foundation, reason for its authority, and truth 
for its support. It is not vindictive but merciful, 
not violent but pacific, not destructive but preserya- 
tive. It is simply asserting the supremacy of right 
over wrong, of liberty over slavery, of God over man. 
foie wibby Patsy tie ciatiarG OF TECULUUS Ibu enw 
dust, and placing it on the eternal throne. 

The Party or Sect that will suffer by the triumph 
of justice cannot exist with safety to mankind. The 
State that cannot tolerate universal freedom must be 
despotic; and no valid reason can be given why 
despotism should not at once be hurled to the dust. 
The Church that is endangered by the proclamation 
of eternal truth, and that trades in slaves and souls 
of men, is ‘the habitation of devils, and the hold of 
every foul spirit, and a cage of every unclean and 
hateful bird ; therefore shall her plagues come in 
one day, death, anc mourning, and famine; and she 
shall ve utterly burned with fire: for strong is the 
Lord God who judgeth her” The Union that can 
be perpetuated only by enslaving a portion of the 
people is ‘a covenant with death, and an agreement 
with hell” and destined to be broken in pieces as a 
potter’s vessel. When judgment is laid to the line, 
and righteousness to the plummet, the hail shall 
sweep away the refuge of lies, and the waters shall 
overflow the hiding-place. The Republic that de- 
pends for its stability on making war against the gov- 
ertiment of God and the rights of man, though it 
exalt itself as the eagle, and set its nest among the 
stars, shall be cast into the bottomless deep, and the 
loss of it shal] be a gain to the world, 

There must be no compromise with slavery—none 
Nothing is gained, every thing is lost, 
by subordinating principle to expediency. The 
spirit of freedom must be inexorable in its demand 
for the instant release of all who are sighing in ben- 
dage, nor abate one. jot or title of its righteous 
claims. By one remorseless grasp, the rights of 
humanity have been taken away ; and by one strong 
blow, the iron hand of usurpation must be made to 
relinquish its bold. The apologist for oppression 
becomes himself the oppressor. To palliate crime 
is to be guilty of its perpetration. To ask for a 
postponement of the case ti!l a more convenient sea- 
son, is to call for a suspension of the moral law, and 
to assume that itis right to do wrong, under present 
circumstances. Talk not of other questions to be 
settled, of other interests to be secured, of other ob- 
jects to be attamed, before the slave can have his 
fetters broken. Nothing can take precedence of 
the question of liberty. No interest is so momen- 
tous as that which involves ‘the life of the soul;’ 
no object so glorious as the restoration of a man to 
himself. It is idle to talk of human concerns whére 
there are not human beings. Slavery annihilates 
manhood, and puts down in its crimson ledger as 
chattels personal, those who are created in the im- 
age of God. Hence, it tramples under foot what- 
ever pertains to human safety, human prosperity, hu- 
man happiness. Hence, too, its overtprow is the 
primary object to be sought, in order to secure pri- 
vate advantage and promote the public weal. 

{n the present struggle, the test of character is 
as infallible as it is simple. He that is with the 
slavebolder is against the slave: he that is with 
the slave is against the slaveholder. He that thinks, 
speaks, acts, on the subject of slavery, in accordance 
with the feelings.and wishes of the tyrant, does ev- 
ery thing to perpetuate the thraldom of his victims, 
When was it ever known for tyranny to devise and 
execute effective measures for its own overthrow ? 
Or for the oppressor and the oppressed to be agreed 
on the great question of equal rights? Who talks 
of occupying neutral ground between these hostile 
parties ? of reconciling them by prolonging the suf- 
ferings of the one, and the cruelty of the other? of 
tautually setisfying them as to the means and the 
plan by whieh the rod and the chain shal} be bgoken ? 
I tell this vain babbler, or crafty hypocrite, that he 
is acting the part of a fool or a knave. Impossibili- 
es are not feasible; and to propose their adoption 
as the only rational methods by which to dethrone 
injustice is an insult to human intelligence. Slave- 
ry cannot be conquered by flattery or stratagem. 
Its dying throes will convulse the land and sea. 
*Canst thou draw out leviathan with a hook? or 
his tongue with a cord which thou lettest down ? 
Will he make many supplications unto thee? wilt 
théa play with him as with a bird? Out of his 
mouth go burning lamps, and sparks of fire leap out. 
His heart is as firm a8 @ stone, as hard as a piece of 
the nether millstone. He esteemeth iron af straw, 
and brass as rotten wood. ‘I'he arrow cannot make 
him flee: sling-stones are turned with him into stab- 
bie: he jaugheth at the shaking of a spear’ 

Abolitionists ! friends of liberty! remember that 
the foe with whom you are in condict is ‘ full of all 
deceivableness of unrighteousness,’ and will resort 
to every artifice to make you quit the field. Put on 
the whole armor of Ged; so shall you be invulne- 
ravle and invincibie; so shall no weapon against 
you prosper. The war admits of no parley. No 








heaven. They kave become slave-owners and deal- 


fisg of truce must de sent or received by you; you 








fast neither give nor take any quariers.. As Sam- 
el. hewed Agag in pieces, so with the battle-axe of 
\‘ruth you must cleave Slavery to the ground, and 
| {ve its careass to the fowls of the air. May Heaven 
|tinspire your hearts, give new vigor to your arms, 
|@ect your blows aright, fill the breast of the en- 
| any with dismay, and grant you a splendid victory! 
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Debate on the 2ist Rule. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Frinpay, Jan. 5. 


The Clerk, at the request of the gentleman from 
'Gergia, read the 25th rnle. It was the old 2lst 
ruf@on the subject of sbolition petitions. 
| “Ms Black #aid he understood that rule had been 
lomited from the report which had been made to the 
|Houe; it was useless to mince the matter ; and, 
\for ue purpose of testing the sense of the House, 

he npved the instructions which he had stated; and 
/ on. that motion he calied for the yeas and nays. 

| Mz. Davis, of Indiana, said he was the immediate 
leause of some of the difficulties which now pre- 
isentedthemselves. On a former occasion, he voted 
| in favor of this rule, ander a misapprehension of its 
language and its purport, and hence, probably, he 
| had been named as a member of this committee — 
| for the Speaker doubtless appointed committees with 
/a refermnee to their views and opinions ; and for the 
|purpesz of relieving the House and the Chair, he 
wishec to intimate that it was his intention to ask té 
| be relieved from service on that committee, that the 
| Speaker might appoint the committee in accordance 
| with the views of the House. 
| Mr,Gilmer rose to a question of order. He con- 
{tended thai the report of the Select Committee on 
|Rales wasno more a privileged question than the 
report of «ny other committee. If in this he was 
‘right, the subject was improperly before the House, 
land the aotion of the gentleman from Virginia, 
|(Mr. Dromgoole,) and the amendment of the gen- 
\tleman fran Georgia, (Mr. Black,) were both out of 
jorder, He regretted that there was so much ex- 
icitement n. relation to this subject at this time. 
He had ben two years a member of this House, 
jand he never before heard the language of defiance 
| so. boldly wed as it had been this day. He hoped 
\this repor! would take its proper place on_ the 
| Speaker’s able; and when it came up in order, the 
| motion ang its amendments would be in order. 
| Mr. Blasx desired to say a few words in reply to 
{the gentleman from Virginia. He had not. expect- 
ed reproof from that quarter. 
| Mr. Gilmer said he had not the gentleman from 
|Georgia inhis miod when he spoke. He was allu- 
|ding to geatlemen on the other side, 
Mr. Biack said he certainly meant, in his remarks 
jupon the motion of the House, to defy some per- 
jsons.. He-neant to defy the majority of the Com- 
|mittee upon the Rules, if they were disposed to re- 
|port to the’ House such a set of rules as did not 
|correspond entirely to the rules of the 27th Con- 
j}gress. He meant to defy the majority of that ilouse, 
\if they were disposed to adopt a set of rules which 
i did not comprise all those of the 27th Congress, He 


| repeated that defisnce now; and wh :2n it was urged 
|e pew era ke SCCp LYyut; ne woold Only reply that hie 


constituents at home would be ill-salisNed with him, 

jand they would be perfectly right, if he were to 

| keep cool when their privileges were invaded. 
| Mr. Carroll called the gentleman to order. He 
lasked whether it was in order to bid defiance toa 
| committee of the House. 

Mr. Black said he did not mean to be out of or- 
der, nor would he embarrass the House or the Chair. 
If he was out of order, the Speaker would set him 
right, and he would endeavor to go on in order. He 

| intended merely to ask for the yeas and nays upon 
the motion; and in doing so, he desired to say that 

if he were to exhibit that certain degree of coolness 
|which was recommended by the gentleman from 
| Virginia—a coolness prompted, perhaps, by peculiar 
| delicacy —however acceptable he might render him- 
| self to certain gentlemen upon that floor, he was 
very certain that his conduct wouid not be accepta- 
ble to his constituents. Gentlemen, if they thought 
proper, might treat the matter as a question of poli- 
{cy as contradistinguished from principle. They 
might, if they thouglit proper, give to questions of 
policy the priority; but as for himself, he would 
never succumb to the dictation of any one upon 
such a subject. If he could be so lost to his sense 
lof duty to kis constituents, he should believe that he 
jought to forfeit, and he knew that he would forfeit, 

\all title to their confidence and consideration. If, 
| when it is proposed by a majority of the Committee 
jon Rules, to report to the House a set of rules to 
| govern the federal legislation of the couatry, which 
| would permit abolitionists and incendiaries to come 
‘to that House, and insult him and his constituents,— 
| if, in such case, he were to remain. cool and quiet, 
jhe should deem himself unworthy to represent the 
interests of his constituency. 
| Mr. Gilmer asked if the gentleman alluded to 
|him in the remarks which he had made. 
| Mr. Black said he was not alluding to the gentle- 
jman from Virginia at all; but was saying, for him- 
self, that he would never be cool while his constit- 

{ uents were liable to be assailed by incendiaries and 
abolitionists. What he meant to say was, that he 
would never permit any mere question of policy to 
| deter him from a plain and palpable decision of this 
question. He would approach it with the same fear- 
less determination, and upon the same inflexible 
principle of right, with which he would approach 
jall other great questions upon which the country 
}was divided, and express his opinion openly and 
aboveboard. He would come forward in defiance 
jof their policy, and demand a just and impartial set- 
| Uement of the question. 
| He had voted to reconsider the vote of the House, 
| which had emasculated the report of the Committee 
on Rules, because he wanted every man to put his 

hand writing upon the wall, He wanted to affix 
| his own hand-wyriting; nor would he bind himself 
| with any man or set of men to follow a certain course 
lof policy, irrespective of principle. Talk to him 
| about Whigs or Democrats, when the question of 
| abolition came up in that House—when that great 
| vital question came up, talk to him about the policy 
of Whigs or the policy of Democrats! He had no 
| policy on the question. He had a daty to perform; and 
| that was, to do what was right, regardless of policy. 
|He would not detain the House jonger at present. 
| When the question should again come up, he would 
| take occasion to express his views upon it, provided 
|he could get the floor. He hoped now that the 
| House would adopt the amendment which he had 
| proposed, to instruct the Committee on Rules to re 
port to the House that rule by which abolitionists 
would be deterred from intruding upon them their 
incendiary doctrines, the effect and operation of 
| which were most damnable. He desired the vote to 
be recorded by yeas and nays; and he relied con- 
fidently upon a Democratic majority to sustain his 
motion, 

Mr. Gilmer said there appeared to be some mis- 
apprehension in regard to the question which was 
to be reconsidered. If he understood it, it was the 
question on laying on the table the motion for mak- 
ing the report of the committee the special order for 
a future day. 

The Speaker remarked that the proposition for 
making it the order of the day was not presented at 
thé time when reports were called for. A motion 
wes then made to lay the report upon the table, 
which was refused ; and it was a vote upon that mo- 
ton which it was now moved to reconsider; and a 
motion to recommit with instructions would be per- 
fectly in order. 

Mr. Houston said he thought it was certainly very 
apparent tothe House that the question upon the 
merits of the report was not now properly before the 
House to be debated. It was perfectly useless, he 
conceived, to debate a question which was not now 








to be decided by the House. The proposition was 
merely to recommit the report with instructions. 
Suppose the debate were to take the range giv- 
en to it by the gentleman from Georgia: what would 
be the result? They might discuss it for weeks, 
day after day, and, after all, they would merely vote 
on the proposition to recommit; and the report 
would come up at some future day, and they would 
have as much debate on it as at first, It was a use- 
less consumption of time. He was willing, when 
the question came up, that all those gentlemen who 
had kept their wrath bottled up for the occasion, 
should then pour it forth, He was prepared to hear 
it, from whatever side of the House. it might come, 
He was also prepared to vote upon thé question to 
recominit, and he desired to know from the Chair 
what would be the effect. of the previous question 
upen the preposition now nding—whether it 
would not cut off the motion of the gentleman from 
Georgia. 

The Speaker said that that motion would be 
unquestionably cut off, if the previous question were 
sustained, 

Mr. Elouston then moved the previous question. 

Mr. White observed that the previous question 
| would bring the House to a direct vote upon the 
report. 

Mr. Clingman desired to address the House ; but* 
the motion for the previous question being pressed, 
after some further discussion as to the effect of that 
motion, 

Mr. Healey moved to lay the whole subject upon 
the table. 

Upon this motion, the yeas and nays were ce- 
manded. 

Mr. C. J. Ingersoll asked if the Chair had decided 
this to be a privileged question. . 

‘The Speaker replied that he had not. 

Mr. Jacob Thompson desired toknow what would 
be the effect of laying the question on the table, and 
what it would carry with it. 

The Speaker replied that the motion to Jay on the 
table included the whole subject. 

Mr. Beardsley desired to know if a majority could 
take the subject up again, at any time, provided it 
was laid on the table now. 

The Speaker said that a majority could not take 
it up, out of its regular order. 

Mr. Beardsley then desired to know at what time 
the subject would probably be reached in its regular 
order. 

Mr. Cave Johnson objected to any further argu- 
ments by the way of interrogatories, 

Mr. Haralson begged the indulgence of the Chair, 
to ask one question necessary to, his understanding 
the effect of the vote he was about to give. In case 
the motion to lay on the table prevailed, he desired 
to know whether it would carry the whole subject 
with it; and if so, whether it would require a vote 
of two-thirds to take the subject up hereafter. 

The Speaker replied that it would require a 
| vote of two-thirds to take the subject up out of its 

order. 
The question was then taken, and resulted in yeas 
78, nays 106. 

So the motion to lay on the table was rejected. 

The question oceurred on seconding the previous 
question: 

Mr. Rhett inquired what would be the effect of the 

wuvious q¥vetion, 

The Speaker replied, that the effect would be to 
bring the House to a direct vote on the instructions 
of the gentleman from Georgia, (Mr. Black,) and the 
motion to recommit of the gentleman from Virginia, 
(Mr. Dromgoole.) 

The question on seconding the previous question 
was then taken by tellers, and decided in the nega- 
tive—ayes 60; noes 66. 

Mr. Hamlin observed that the question now before 
the House was on the motion of the gentleman from 
Virginia (Mr. Dromgoole) to recommit these rules 
with instructions, as moved by the gentleman from 
Georgia, (Mr. Black.) Now, he was opposed both 
to the recommitment and instructions, for the reason 
that the real question involved, which was the re- 
tention or rejection of what was called the 2lst rule, 
| must be decided in the House; and there was, there- 
| fore, no usein arecommitment. The time had gone 
by, if it ever existed, when the galvanic starts of any 
gentleman could produce impressions in that Hall ; 
and he, for one, should vote on every question ac- 
cording tu the dictates of his judgment. He should 
vote against the motion to recommit and the instruc- 
tions, because it would not advance or retard the busi- 
| ness before the House The true question before them 
| was, whether they were to adopt or reject the 2Ist 
jrule, which excluded abolition petitions. Now, that 

question could be determined as well in the ordinary 
| way of business on the consideration of the rules, as 
by arecommitment with instructions. Were the 
rales again reported without the 21st rule, it would 
involve the decision of the question of restoring it; 
and were they reported with it, it would involve the 
decision of the question of abolishing it. One word 
in regard to the position in which many gentlemen 
find themselves placed, and certainly in which he 
himself was placed. He did not wish to have his 
views on this important subject mistaken, nor his 
votes misconstrued, by giving them on mere collat- 
eral issues. He should, therefore, vote against this 
| 21st rule; because he believed the right of petition 
{to be a constitutional one, not dependent on the 
judgment of any member of the House, or any other 
body. hen this House declared, in advance, that 
it woald not receive petitions of a certain class, it 
prejudged the matter, and came in conflict with a 
| constitutional right. He knew that any action on 
| these petitions must proceed from the votes of a ma- 
jority ; and therefore it was inferred that a majority 
could decide against them in advance. But if a 
constitutional right could be taken away in the judg- 
ment of a majority on this question, the same thing 
might be done on any other question, He was in 
favor of rejecting this 21st rule, and in favor of re- 
ceiving al] the petitions that may be offered ; and he 
was for referring them to a committee consisting otf 
members in favor of the objects embraced in them. 
Let this committee, said Mr. H. report to us what 
are the duties we owe—not to the South, but to the 
Union, the whole Union, and nothing bat the Union. 
Then, said Mr. H., it will be seen if we do hot come 
upto the mark—ay, sir, and will stand by the Union 
and those institutions reared by the wisdom of our 
fathers, and cemented by their blood. We will 
stand by it, at the expense of our own lives, and the 
desolation of our firesides. All we ask, then, is, that 
our friends of the South will not mistake us—that 
they wil! not subject us to misconstruction on mere 
collateral issues. Give us but an opportunity to 
spread upon your journals the obligations we owe to 
the Constitution—the obligations we owe to our fa- 
thers and ourselves to perpetuate the blessings con- 
ferred by the mete Constitution they have be- 
queathed us. Then it will be seen how we shall 
paee our duty, not tothe South, but to the whole 

nion. 

Mr. Beardsley observed, that the select committee 
appointed to consider and report on a set of rules 
and regulations for the government of the proceed- 
ings of the House, had agreed on a report which was 
theft before them. That committee, with the excep- 
tion of one or two gentlemen, who were absent— 

Mr. Dromgoole rose to a question of order. Did 
he understand the gentleman as alluding to the ab- 
sence of members of the committee ? 

Mr. Beardsley replied that he had stated that a 
majority of the committee wére present, and that 
though one or two were absent, they doubtless had 
good reasons for it. Did he understand the gentle- 
man as calling him to order ? 

Mr. Dromgoole said that if the gentleman insisted 
upon it; he did call him to order. !t was out of 
order for a gentleman to allude to the absence of 
members of a committee. 

The Speaker also intimated that the gentleman 
from New-York was not in order. 

Mr. Beardsley said he did not intend to cast 
any reflection onany gentleman. He then went on 
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to express his views at great length; a report of 
which wil] be published hereafter. 

Mr. Clingman of North Carolina, after a few pre- 
liminary observations, said that he was op to 
the 2st rule, and in fayor of receiving all these pe- 
titions ; and should, therefore, vote against the rale. 
He believed the right of petition to be a constitu- 
tional right, and that the most injurious consequen- 
ces had resulted from restraining it He had 
for some time past been of the opinion that there 
had been some mismanagement on this subject, so 
far as southern interests were concerned, and that a 
change of policy had now become necessary. To 
show the panepetiutionyite of any restriction or 
the right of petition, he would just refer to the case 
of the District of Columbia. He apprehended no- 
body would deny that the citizens of this District 
had the constitutional right to petition my meee on 
this subject; but this rale prevented them from do- 
ing so. Some of his southern friends had taken the 
ground that in this country there was no such thin 
as the right of petition, because the people, being 
sovereigns, had a right to instruct, instead of peti- 
tioning their servants. Now he should like to know 
what sovereign rights the people of this District had. 
They could not elect a member of Congress, nor 
vote for a President, nor exercise any other right of 
jsovereignty. All that was Jeft them was the right 
of petition, which this 21st rule restricted. He was, 
however, told that the people of the District did not 
desire the legislation of Congress on this subject. 
But this did not alter the question; for whether the 
people desire to petition or not, Congress had no 
power to take away the right from them. 

In regard to the manner of treating these petitions, 
he agreed with the gentleman from New-York (Mr. 
Beardsley,) that though Congress was bound to re- 
ceive them, and give them a respectful hearing, they 
were by no means bound to grant the prayers con- 
tained inthem. They had the right to reject the 
prayer, though bound to receive the petition. There 
was no country in which the right of petition did not 
exist. In England it was unlimited, and the liberal 
party there always penes themselves on that object. 
But it was objected by some of his southern friends, 
that, to claim the right of petition, the petitioners 
must have redress of grievances to petition for, which 
these abolition petitioners had not. Now, what 
were their grievances? Were they not the judges? 
If the government assumed to itself the right to 
judge a what was the grievance and what was not, 
it would destroy the right of petition, for the peti- 
tioners themselves must have the right to judge of 
and state their grievances. ‘That being done, Con- 
gress, after hearing the petition, might decide that 
the subject embraced in it was not a grievance. 
They hada right to reject the prayer, but at all 
events, they were bound to give the petition a re- 
spectful hearing. He did not believe that the re- 
ception and reference of abolition petitions would 
|ever do any harm to the South. Until there should 
{be a majority of the House favorable to the prayers 
jof such petitions, he did not care how many came 
‘in; and when there should be such majority, every 

man must see that their first action on this subject 
would be followed up by a dissolution of the Union. 
He had, however, no such apprehensions, He took 
lit for granted, that there was too much good sense 
jat the North ever to hazard the existence of the 
Union for the sake of abolishing slavery in this ten 
miles square. He believed that the course taken by 
gentlemen of the South on this subject had given the 
abolitionists great advantage over them. Look at 
the votes here in favor of the right of petition, Did 
gentlemen believe that those who voted in this way 
were abolitionists ? For his part, he had no reason 
to believe that there was an abolitionist on that floor. 
After expressing his approbation of the remarks of 
the gentlemen from New-York and Maine, (Messrs. 
Beardsley and Hamlin,) he declared his wish to have 
this subject brought to a direct vote in the House, in 
ordet to see who were for preserving the compro- 
mises in the Constitution, and who were against it. 
| He believed that a majority of the North stood on 
{the same grounds with the gentlemen from New- 
| York and Maine; and he therefore had no fears of 
| legislating on it. The course hitherty pursued b 
southern gentlemen was calculated to put their 
friends in the North in a delicate and dangerous po- 
sition at hon.e which they could not sustain; and as 
it was of no manner of advantage to. the South, he 
hoped they would recede from it. It was known 
that the South stood in a position somewhat delicate 
in reference to our foreign relations. England, who 
had abolished slavery in her West India imnoee was 
seeking to interfere with the institution in other 
countries, though she had several millions of slaves 
‘in her East India passessions, He had no reliance 
on the sincerity of the British Government. 

Mr. Holmes asked if the gentleman would permit 
‘him to give him a piece of information, Mr. C. as- 
senting, and yielding the floor for that purpose, Mr. 
| H. said he had learned from unquestioned authority, 
that the British Colonial Government of Madras had, 
| by an order in council of last May, taken steps to 
| liberate their East India slaves. 
| Mr. Clingman continued. He thought the South 
| ought to ask of the North no more than what was 
‘right; and that was, to stand by the Constitution. 
They had no right to object to the reception and 
reference of these petitions. They should not, by 
their course, irritate those who were already too 
much excited on the subject. Mr. C. in conclusion, 
deprecated the excitement which designing persons, 
both at the North and the South, iad endeavored to 
create on this subject, and gave it as his opinion that 
the best way to allay it was to receive the petitions, 
and let them take the ordinary course. 

Mr. Duncan expressed the desire to make a few 
remarks on the subject, and moved that the House 
adjourn; which motion was carried without a divis- 
ion; and 

The House adjourned. 











Saturpay, January 6. 

_ The unfinished business of yesterday was the mo- 
tion in relation to the report of the select committee 
on the Rules of the House ; which was pending at 
the adjournment yesterday, on which the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. Duncan) was entitled to the floor. 

Mr. T. Smith offered an amendment to the amend- 
ment, as follows: 

‘Petitions, memorials, resolutions, and other pa- 
pers, praying the abolition of slavery in the District 
of Columbia, or any State or Territory, or the slave 
trade between the States and Territories of the Uni- 
ted States in which it now exists, shall all be re- 
ceived and laid upon the table, or referred, as the 
House may direct, without debate.’ 

Mr. Duncan did not think it in order, or proper, 
for any gentleman to offer an amendmeut at this 
time. 

The Speaker replied that the amendment had been 
read for the information of the House. 

Mr. Duncan discussed the subject pending during 
the hour allotted him, when 

Mr. A. V. Brown next obtained the floor, when 
Mr. —. asked ng - yield him the floor to 
enable him to answer his collea (Mr. Duncan. 

Mr. A. V. Brown replied that , gentleman = 
Oe could answer his colleague at another time as 
well as now, 


Mr. Giddings, Will the gent!eman allow me ten 
minutes ? 

Mr. A. V. Brown wished, before he answered the 
gentleman, to inquire whother the debate would con- 
tinue, after the expiration of the morning hour. 

The Speaker informed the gentleman that the 
bate was limited to the morning hoar, and that would 
expire in ten minutes, 

r. A. V. Brown then yielding the floor, remark- 
ed that it would no doubt be considered very liberal 
in him to allow the gentleman from Ohio two of his 
ten minutes. 

Mr. Giddings said he was under an obligation to 
his colleague for the question he had propounded, 
and he should to it with metre 

In the Jatter part of September last, he said he ad- 
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dressed the people of Oberlin.’ They were mostly | 
of that class who are called the Liberty party. In’ 
the course of bis remarks, he endeavored to convince 
them that a ooperate political organization, for the 
sole purpose of maintaing the constitutional rights 
of the people of the free States in regard to slavery, 
was necessary. It wa3 ove of the objections of these 
men that southern slavehelders would never be per- 
suaded to support the Constitution in the spirit in 
whieh it was adopted. On this point (Mr. G. said) 
he endeavored to persuade them that they were in 
error; that southern men who loved the Constitu- 
tion, and who were sworn to support it, would turn 
their attention to those rights, and would meet us on 
the line of the Constitution, and would unite with 
northern men in the maintenance of all the rights of 
all the States. He remarked that he quoted in- 
stances of southern slavebolders, whom he respect- 
ed, and who had shown themselves willing to meet 
the North upon the true constitutional line. He said 
he then stated that he would read a Jetter from a 
southern man, and a slaveholder, in which his own 
sentiments were set forth in full. He then read the 
letter ; and, on a call for the name, he announced it 
to be Mr. Clay. He then went on to say that it 
was C. M. Clay, one of the wealthiest, and most pure, 
and most influential men in Kentucky. Mr.G. said 
he went on to say that he had no authority to say 
that Henry x | would thas support the Constitution ; 
but that, from his acknowledged patriotism, and de- 
votion to his coentry, he had no doubt that he would 
support the ‘constitational rights of the North as 
firmly as le would those of the South. 

Mr, G. said he was informed that an editor was 
present who had, a few days previously, published a 
vile falsehood, saying that he (Mr. G.) had been ex- 
pelled from Congress for presenting resolutions to 
dissolve the Union; and he then called public atten- 
tion to this libel and slander. ‘This editor had seen | 
fit to publish the misrepresentation to which his col- 
league had referred, which was an unmitigated false- 
hood, 

Mr. Buncen inquired whether his colleague had 
stated to the meeting that the letter was from Cas- | 
sius M. Clay, and whether his colleague had ever | 
contradicted the report in writing. 

Mr. Giddings replied that he had stated to the | 
meeting that 1t was from Cassius M. Clay, and that | 
he expressly said that Henry Clay had never been 
called on as to these points; that when he first saw | 
the report, taken from the Richmond Enquirer, he | 
had written instantly to the editor, stating these 
facts ; and this letter had been published in that pa- 
per and others ; and if his colleague had not seen it, 
the fault lay not on himself. 

Mr. A. V. Brown observed, le was a little afraid | 
that the indulgence he had extended to the gentle- 
man from Ohio had resulted as any indulgence to 
abolition petitions would. The gentleman had ask- 
ed for only two minutes, and had taken five; and he | 
was afraid that, when they yielded to these aboli- | 
tionists what they now so strenuously contended | 
for—the right of petition—they would not be content | 
io stop there, but would go on asking for more and 
more indulgences, until they succeeded in accom- 
plishing their objects. 

His object in addressing the House now was, not 
for effect abroad, but to have some effect in the| 
House, and contribute, if possible, something to- 
wards the settlement of this delicate and perplexing 
question. He was in favor of committing this re- 
pert; not because it did not contain the 21st rule, 
but because it contained no rule at all to govern 
their proceedings‘on abolition petitions. There was 
a time when there was no rule on this subject; but 
what time was it? It was when the fell spirit of fa- | 
naticism had never invaded this hall; but since it had | 
begun to infest the land, these petitions came in in 
such numbers, that, with the size of that body, 
there were not members enough to act on them as 
the petitioners desired. There was, therefore, a ne- | 
cessity for some rule to govern their action on them, | 
though some gentlemen told them that they could | 
do without rules; that two hundred and twenty | 
men, having to act every day on the important bu- 
siness of the country, could, at the same time, act 
consistently and understandingly on these petitions, 
without any rule at all. Jn former times, the House 
disposed of this subject by resolutions. They had 

the Patten resolution, the Pinckney resolution, and 
the Atherton resolutions; and, finally, they adopted | 
the 2ist rule. At that time they were told by the | 
gentleman from Massachusetts, (Mr. Adams,) by the | 
geutleman from Ohio, (Mr. Giddings.) by John C. | 
Clark, by Seth M. Gates, and other abolitionists on 
the floor, why they proclaimed eternal opposition 
to that rule; not because they favored or opposed 
the objects they had in view, but because, as they 
contended, it was an abridgement of the great right 
of ‘petition. What tid they now hear? What did 
they hear from those they called their friends ? men 
who would go with them in sustaining the great com- 
promises of the Constitution; who loved that in- 
strument, and were ready to stand or fall by its 

The Speaker here informed the gentleman that 
the mormng hour’had expired. 

Mr. Saunders moved to suspend the rules, to al- 
low Mr. Brown to go on with his remarks. He wished 
this debate ‘to be brought to a close. 

Mr. Joseph R. Ingersoll called for the yeas and 
nays; but a sufficient number not rising to sustain 
the call, they were not ordered. 

Mr. C. J. | Aeteeted asked if the motion did not re- 
quire a two-thirds vote to sustain it. 

The Speaker replied in the affirmative. 

Mr. C. J. Ingersoll! then called for tellers; but the 
call was not sustained. 

On taking the question, the ayes were 73, noes 61. 

So the rules were ‘not suspended, there not being 
a majority of two-thirds. 








| 








Correspondence of the Journal of Commerce. 
Wasuarnerton, Saturday, Jan. 6th. 


The House to-day resumed the discussion of the 
Report of the Rules. Every thing went off calmly 
and quiefly, showing that some things can be dis- 
cussed as well as others, and that the horror of 
touching the slavery question has been overcome. 
We have a new set of men, mostly young men, who 
are free from bigotry and prejudice. [ hope much 
from this House yet. Mr. Adams, with his charac- 
teristic sneer, said, the other day,—'I do not know 
that I shal! be imuch gratilied by the eloguence, or 
instructed by the wisdom of this House.’ if Iam 
not mistaken, he has been a little of both in the 
speeches of Stevens, Clingman, Beardsley and oth- 
ers. The old gentleman has given the most une- 
quivocel signs of gratification at those speeches, to 
say nothing of those of Davis and Duncan, to which 
he gave the strictest attention. If there is a man 
in this nation who has cause to be gratified at the 
indications shewn by this House, it is Mr. Adams. 
The utmost courtesy has been extended to him, so 
far as that goes. The Speaker put him in the place 
where he most wished to be,—in opposition to the 
wishes of the whole South,—Chairman of the Com- 
mittee en Rules. In that Committee, he had every 
advantage that he could possibly desire—and found, | 
greatly to his surprise, a majority in his favor. He 

as won a victory—the gréatest victory ever achieved 
in legislation, in this country ;—a victory that would 
alone, blotting out all his pate bistory, carry his | 
name to posterity. He has defeated, aftera ten} 
years’ struggle, all legislative restrictions on the} 
right of petition, and opened the whole subject of| 
slavery to free and calm discussion, in the House of 
Representative. Mr. Adams’s whole course at this 
session, has been a procession of triumph. 

The Senate was not in session to-day. In the 
House, the subject of the Report on Rules was again 
taken up. Mr. Duncan, of Ohio, spoke at et te 
the subject, and in a manner that arrested much at- 
tention. He came out in opposition to the restric- 
tion on the reception and discussion of slavery pe- 
titions, but still opposed modern abolition, and 
pointed out very diary the ill effects that would 
result from the emancipation of three millions of 
slaves. 

_ Mr. Brown, of Tennessee, foilowed on the other 
side, but, after the expiration of the morning hour, 
was obliged to give way to the order of the day. 








Stave Trave in Cusa. A cor 
New-York Journal of Commerce, whiting froo » 
vana, Dec. 15, gives the following deplorable account 
of the slave traffic : 


* There is Hd hope, at present, that the slave trade 
will cease. New arrivals continue, and more are ex- 
ected. I thought the ‘ New Sulian’ possessed tore 
Lomedity ; bat I am convinced he cannot forget 
coming from ‘Old Spain,’ and that the policy of that 
nation is to live upon the groans of victims, allowin 
their own subjects to murder each other at home, and 
to capture and traffic in these hapless Africans. 
Every day are these unhappy beings, as if by en- 
chantment, offered at public sale in this city, without 
regard to law, and as if there were no authorities to 
execute it. On the contrary, the agent commissioned 
to collect the half donbloon per head, is well-known, 
and undisguised. My wishes are to make known to 
the world these transactions, and brand all imp‘icated 








with the most ignominious and public disgrace.’ 


SELECTIONS. 


From the Herald of Freedom. 
Annual Meeting of the Massachusetts Society. 

It is again at hand, and one cannot help, as it ap- 
proaches, feeling a revival of the ancient anti-slavery 
spirit. Except our own font, oa and adaman- 
tine anniversary, and perhaps N. England yearly 
gathering in Convention, no anti-slavery meeting in 
the land can compare with it for bold, ; 
interest. It is held at Anti-Slavery’s native place. 
The mover of the Anti- enterprise still 
lives and is there, to urge iton with the same 
fidelity, and the same intrepidity of spirit, that first 
dared disclose its forloru-hope banner to the storm. 
The scarred and tempest-beaten veterans, that have 
toiled about that banner and helped keep it afloat on 
the storm it was born in, and that has tossed it ever 
since, will meet there to greet their loved pioneer 
and one another, around its staff. Let ite old, rent, 
and weather-soiled folds flutter once more over their 
heads. They have grown old before their time, un- 
der its dozen years’ streaming. I hope to meet them 
all there. The tried and proven souls of the city— 
the worthier for being proofinacity. The marshals 
of the Massachusetts field, weary and honor-laden 
from their western service of 2 hundred pitched bat- 
tles—the ‘men’ of Connecticut—not ‘ of Tevi’dale,’ 
but Pleasant Height ; and they of Rhode Island—ev- 
ery one a host, in himself, (and herself,) independent 
of the influence of array or of band—always in line, 
self-moved;—and the survivors of our New-Hamp- 
shire battle. They say in Congress our little del- 
egation can always be implicitly relied on to go for 
slavery. (They must make exception now.) Will 
they not say, on the anti-slavery platform, our scan- 
ty phalanx can, of course, be counted on for Liberty ? 
They can, and they do. And they will be down to 
Boston from Maine, unfaltering and sturdy in their 
humanity—each counting One. From Vermont, too, 
—she has moral spirits as well as dashing politician 
orators, within her green borders. They must de- 
scend on the Yankee city. But I should§ not speak 
of States. Anti-Slavery knows nothing of them. 
She sees nothing of their lines, as with free foot she 
traverses the land. She descries no State line, or 
any other, save the moral Mason and Dixon’s, that 
traverses between herand her adversary. All on 
her own side of that, is common ground to her, and 
the paltry streaks, at which geography and politics 
stumble, as at nounds and mill logs, she walks over 
undiscovered and unapprehended. 

"The country is all astir with Anti-Slavery. Ab- 
olitionists have but little to do, save give it moral 
direction and save the enterprise from lapsing and 
degenerating into miserable politics. The priesthood 
are striving to divert it from their strong-holds, and 
turn it off upon the ballot-box, with all the assiduity 
of anold hen-partridge fluttering to divert a sports- 
man away from her nest of young ones. Let Anti- 
Slavery keep her eye staunch upon the church and 
clergy, and all the subordinate moral (or immoral) 
influences of the Jand. And let her not falter to as- 
sault orders and institutions, as wel] as their inci- 
dents, wherever they are intrinsically the bulwarks 
and pillars of the system she is at war with. Let the 
politics 2nd the army and the navy be regarded as 
objects of reform, rather than iustrumentalities. 
Anti-Slavery must beware of their interfering, offi- 
cious aid. A third party ! [ would as soon drum for 
recruits for a third military establishment—or a na- 
val,—a third (or second) army or navy,—to crusade 
with, against the moral maladies of the country. 
They wil] get no countenance at the anniversary of 
the Pioneer Society I hope they will hold every 
meeting in Old Faneuil Hall—partly because it can 
be had for nothing, and partly to be reminded that 
the political heroes that grace its walls—some of 
them biped and some quadruped—are not the mod- 
els for our anti-slavery heroism. 

Our revolution is not the protraction and carrying 
out of theirs. Joshua Leavitt and Hubbard Wins- 
low’s kindred movements are the ekeing out of 
that. They are the prolongations of Bunker Hill 
and Lexington, in all but the heroism of those old 
manslaughters. ‘They have the same spirit, so far as 
it goes. It is as the militia muster compared to 
Waterloo. 

They will have gallant meetings. The Hutch- 
insons must be there. They are the New-Hamp- 
shire anti-slavery Music. 1 summon them, as such, 
to the Massachusetts field. Anti-Slavery expects— 
‘The Hutchinsons.” Will Jesse repeat the sum- 
mons, in the name of Liberty and Song? I cal! them 
back, from wherever they may be soaring, to the 
grand moral outburst for Liberty, at Faneuil Hall, 
on the 24th. 








Opinions of Congressmén. 


The following letters, which we take from the An- 
ti-Slavery Reporter, will show how leading minds 
are beginning to regard the conduct of Missionary 
Societies, in soliciting the wages of oppression and 
cruelty, to prosecute therewith, the work ot the Lord. 
‘God abhors robberry for sacrifice.’ So does the 
true spirit of missions. 


‘vom Hon. Wis. Slade, Middlebury Vt. 


You ask if I can consistently frank copies 
(of Dr. Lafon’s Address,}to persons in different parts 
of this State. {[ answer, yes. I do not allow myself 
to frank the private letters of my friends, as most 
meinbers ot Congress very improperly do; but I send 
without hesitation, any publications which I think 
contain valuable information; deeming the dissemi- 
nation of such publications one of the purposes for 
which the franking privilege was granted. Send on, 
therefore, as many of the Doctor's Address as you 
may wish to circulate in this State, and 1 will, forth- 
with, make as good a distribution of them as I can— 
which I need not say, J shall do with a hearty good- 
will. All the D. D.s’ in Vermont, without exception, 
are cold as icebergs on the subject of slavery. The 
Doctor’s Address will be as much adapted to their 
case, as are missionaries to that of the heathen. 


From Hon. Seth M. Gates, Warsaw, N. Y. 
Warsaw, Nov, 16, 1843. 


Dear Sin: 

I have just read Dr. Lafon’s Address, and not only 
admire but approve and believe it. I have seen some- 
thing of the heathenism of oppression in our own 
country, and for two or three years past, have so 
deeply felt the inconsistency of sending funds to 
christianize heathen abroad, when, as a church and a 
nation, we are guilty of aiding in, heathenizing our 
brethren at home, that I have contributed very little 
to the cause of missions, except through antiglavery 
channels, and for anti-slavery missions. ‘ 

What would the Christian public say to the Amer- 
ican Board, should it daily send its agents to the 
doors of the assignation houses in your city, and re- 
ceive from the door-keepers, a portion of the proceeds 
of the previous night's proflagacy, to be mingled with 
the benefactions of the saints for the conversion of 
the world, well knowing by what abominable prac- 
tices the money was obtained, and the houses kept 
up? And what if some of these moral lepers were 
actually officers and agents of the Board? Would it 
be enough, when the rd was requested to refuse 
to receive such wages of sin into the Lord’s treasury, 
that it should say, *.@dullery is ah evil, and the Board 
can sustain no relation to it which implies approba- 
tion,’ while it should continue daily to reach out the 
hand and welcome into its treasury the well-known 
wages of pollution, and into its councils and agen- 
cies, harlots and procuresses!! I trow not. And yet 
slavery is worse than licentiousness—a wholesale 
system of adultery, in connection with much else, 
mean, wicked, and heathenish. I rejoice that the ad- 
dress has been mace, and pean, | been made, that it 
is published. Send me on some for circulation. Our 
little church has just raised $40 for the Mendi Mis- 
sion, and about the same amount for Oberlin. 

Yours truly, 


SETH M. GATES. 





From the Spirit of Liberty. 


Rev. Robert Boyd, Dr. Bond, and the Christian 
Advocate. 


Dr. Bond, of the New-York Christian Advocate, 
made a proposition to discuss, in the culumns of his 
paper, with any Episcopal Methodist, the queetion 
whether all slaveholders should be excluded from 
the church—whether the General Conference ought 
to make a rule to exclude them—whether it would 
be right for that body to make such a rule. Brother 
Boyd accepted the challenge. The Doctor gave his 
reasons why the General Conference should not 
make such a rule—Brother Boyd replied. The Doc- 
tor made a large rejoinder—Boyd prepared a reply 
to the Doctor’s rejoinder; and lo! and behold! the 
Doctor would not publish the reply ! Three of the 
Christian Advocates published the Doctor’s rejoin- 
der, but neither of them would publish Boyd’s reply. 
Bro. Boyd felt himeolt agariee ed, as well he might, 


and addressed a note to the Pittsburg Christian Ad< 
vocate, making a very brief statement of his grievan- 
ces. Mr. published his note, but informed him 


in an editorial, that if Doctor Bond replied to. his 


note, that he (Mr. Cook,) cannot open his columns 


for 2 controversy with an official editor, especially 
est San Becton ys» 
him, without redress. ths mont. extraordinary 
proceedings ever witnessed. ce ane fovea 6 Se 


This may 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
Essex County AntisStavery Society. 





Soci was holden in ‘Hall, : 
Sonne on Friday, Jan. 5th, 1844, at 2o’clock, 

The meeting was called to order by the President, 
Charles Letiox Remond of Salem. Daperipnlt? eb 





pope was given, and a season of silence observed. 
those who know not brother 


he minutes of the last meeting were read and ap- 


ay bat those that know him will not believe one “ Wry, 4, White of Watertown, offered and sus- 


of it. 
The Christian Advocate (alias slavery advocate) 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, can surely de- 
fend slavery, or the charch for admitting the vile 
thing, when they invite discussion; and after say- 
ing all they can, in favor of the slavery in the church, 
cut off the Jiscussion at the very point where theil, 
arguments are all before the people, and thus pre 
vent an expose of their fallacy. Noble, brave cham- 
pion of the church’s false position—of ‘the sum of 
all villanies,’ (Wesley) your mighty valor has quailed 
under the lance of a single opponent, the meek Robert 
Boyd. Surely the next General Conference will re- 
member you for good. If that body do not confer 
the episcopal mitre on you, it will not be because 
you are less worthy of it than Bishop Hedding. We 
have no langaage to express our detestation of th 
editors of the three Advocates in this case. Wed 
not believe that history can furnish a parallel ¢ 
meanness. How long our good brother Boyd wi 
submit to such injustice, and give his influence t 
support a pro-slavery church, remains to be sees 
We think he will be cured at the next General Cot 
ference, if not before. 





Mr. Johu Jay’s Address before the Asylum fe 
Colored Children. 


This is an excellent paper, full of benevolent ad 
kind sentiments, and we bighly commend to pu- 
lic charity the institution in whose behalf it was wat- 
ten. We publish it entire, to gratify that portion ofthe | 
community who are interested in an objectso betefi- 
cent and so good. At the same time, we take occafionm 
to express our total dissent from Mr. Jay's aboliion 
sentiments, ‘They are not ours—and it seems to be 
a pity thata gentleman of his talents should nivee 
exercise his ablity upon any subject whatsoever, with- 
out harping upon the abolition of slavery. It is a sul> 
ject which we do notZwish to have discussed, in any 
manner, in the New World, and we now give mtice, 
to correspondents and others, that we will insertpe 
article whatever which tends to promulgate views 3 
obnoxicus to a large portion of our subscribers. 

For our part, we know that most masters tabe the 
very care of their slaves, which this society preposes 
to take of these colored children.—New World. 


‘The editor of the ‘ New World’ has been supposed 
to favor liberal sentiments on the subject of slavery. 
Indeed, he has been lauded by some Liberty papers 
as an abolitionist. This character, it has been since 
ascertaind, was awarded to him, not for anything be 
has written for his paper, but for certaia articles 
which he suffered to appear in nis paper as editorial, 
thongh written by John Jay, Esq. Benpmin was 
peculiarly stung, from the fact that the slaveholders 
contemptuously burnt his papers at the South, 
containing Dr. Channing’s Lenox anii-slavery 
speech. Long since, however, the editor nade the 
amende honorable, by steadfastly refusing ani-slavery 
articles a place in his columns, thus kissing the 
great toe of the Moloch of American oppreision, and 
obsequiously bowing his neck to the yore of his 
Southern taskmasters. And even now, though Mr. 
Jay’s address is one ona noble charity tc the free 
colored people, and abolition only an ncidental 
topic, yet the editor of the New World must needs 
write the above most dastardly and cowardly 
disclaimer of his ‘ total dissent from Mr. Jay’s 
abolition sentiments.’ In all the annals of pro-slavery 
meanness, we know of nothing which goes ahead of 
this sneaking article, excepting always the ‘Junius 
Tract on Political Abolition” 

Then the absolute falsehood it asserts. The ed- 
itor says, that he‘ knows that most masters take that 
very care of their siaves which this society proposes 
to take of those colored children.’ 

Did not Mr. Benjamin know that that society train- 
ed the children under its care to moral, religious and 
intellectual education? Do the ‘ most of slaveholders 
do this? With Mr. Jay’s ‘excellent’ address before 
him, he cannot plead ignorance of the objects of the 


society, on the one hand, nor with the slave code 
and pfactical slavery, sv Uliverstiy woturivus, cua 


he do so on the other hand. We must, therefore, 
set itdown as a malicious and intended falsehood; 
uttered too, against the weak and defenceless: 
against freedom and in favor of despotism : against hu- 
manity and religion, and in favor of malevolence and 
sin.—.dlbany Patriot. 








From the Albany Patriot. 
An Astonishing Atrocity. 


We have recently been informed on authority 
upon which we can rely, that that Braxs, the present 
door-keeper of the Senate or THE Unitep States, 
has sold away from their widowed mother three 
small children, in the city of Wasnineron, to be 
carried far off into hopeless bondage. 

It seems, that the brutal—nay fiendish act, was 
committed to satiate his vengeance on the poor 
mother, for attempting with her infants to escape 
from the horrible prison house of slavery at the 
Nation’s Capitan! She and her children being 
of the party which was recently recaptured, by the 
national kidnappers (the auxiliary guard) from the 
wagon in Bush’s barn. 

Will the friends of humanity quietly submit to 
such vile outrages committed on ground which ought 
to be sacred to Liverry, and that, too, by an officer 
in the United States Senate? Will the freemen of 
this nation suffer such a monster to keep the door of 
a Christian (?) Senate? Speak, we entreat you— 
speak in thunder tones to that Senate created by 
your own free suffrages, and command that Senate 
to hurl from his place the wretch who can perpetrate 
such deeds upon the innocent and defenceless— 
command them also to ‘undo the heavy burdens and 
let the oppressed go free.’ -Let petitions roll in, 
ay—let your representatives be instructed to come 
to the rescue: act not as a subject of a despotism; 
but as freemen, possessed of rights and authority. 
Let representatives of this government feel that they 
are required to put down the vile system of human 
immolation at their capital. Have you any objec- 
tions that itshould be done? [f not, then see that it 
is done. 

Pour in the petitions also against slave representa- 
tion. Here is a fulcrum on which our lever may 
rest. Mr. Adams is Chairman of that most important 
committee; let him feel that he is sustained by the 
spontaneous free voice of the Federal Commonwealth 
in making the right sort of report: Let the country 
stand by the ‘old man eloquent.’ 





Slavery in the Brazils. 


In a London paper we find some revolting speci- 
mens of advertisements in the Brazilian journals :— 
‘Opportunity of obtaining a waiting-woman for Is.! 
To be raffled for, a waiting-woman, with a child 8 
years of age, and other subjects of value. Tickets 
may be had at No. 91, Rua do Roseria’ ‘To be 
sold, a little mulatto, two years of age, very pretty, 
and well adapted for a festival present (Christmas- 
box.) No. 3, Rua dos Latoeris.’ ‘To be sold, a wet 
nurse, mulatto girl, aged twenty—has very good 
milk, her first child now four months old. ua da 
St. Pepro, No. 180” *To be sold, a black woman, 
five months gone with child, fit for all kinds of ser- 
vice, Largo de Poco, No.5.’ *To be sold, a wait- 
ing-woman, with milk, and with a son eight months 
old. She may be had either with or without child. 
Has the qualification of a good waiting-woman, and 
is without vice of any kind’—N. ¥. Observer. 





Capture of a Slaver-—Extract of a letter, dated H. 
M. 8. Fisguard Rio, Sept. 11: 


*The Frolic arrived here last night, with a slaver 
she had captured off Cape Frio, having on board 360 
slaves, men, women, and children. This slaver was 
only about double the size of one of our faunches, 
aod the poor unfortunate beings were packed in her 
like as many herring would be in a cab. It appears 
that they had been stowed in like this for the space of 
forty days.) Death had happily released a great many 
of them from their torture. Butoh, the sight of the 
living masses of corruption was enough to strike ter- 
ror into the most flinty heart, as they were covered 
wiih sores from head to foot. They were as soon as 
possible relieved from their forty-five day region, be- 
ing taken out and placed on board the receiving ship, 
for that purpose. Youcafi more easity imagine than 
I can describe the skeleton frames of shese poor 
wretches, when [I tell you that 220 of them were 
taken at once into our lauech, and conveyed to the 
receiving ship. Our men really sickened at the . 
tacle they had to behold in the shape of humanity ; 
and I was glad when the last had been taken oat, for 
I never beheld such a sight before. There were 
among them, forty female children, sup to be 





under seven years of age, and forty-five males udder 
ten.’— Hunt s Independent. 


tained the following resolution: 
ofan- 


1, Resolved, That the reports of the 
ti-slavery truth in the West to arouse the cit- 
izens of the old Bay State, lest they should lose the 


front rank they have so long held in the cause of 


humanity. 


The resolution was then laid on the table. 

Voted, That all perscns present, or who may be 
present, be invited to participate in the discussions 
on this otcasion. 

The following, resolution, offered by J. H. Sweat 
of Georgetown, at the last — of the Society, 
was then taken up, and advocated by C. L. Remond, 
resigning the Chair to Eliza J. Kenny of Salem, one 
of the Vice-Presidents: 


Resolved, That as the anti-slavery cause is no 
other than the cause of Christ and human redemp- 
tion ; if there is one day in the week more holy than 
another (as assumed by the church and clergy,) the 
advocacy of that cause is emphatically appropriate 
business for that day. 


After singing, the resolution was further discussed 
by Larkin Woodbury of Manchester, C. L. Remond 
and Wm. A. White. 

Adjourned to meet at 6 o’clock. 

Evenine Session. 
Met pursuant to adjournment. The President in 


the chain 
Wm. A. White presented and sustained the an- 
nexed resolution : i 


2. Resolved, That American slavery first robs the 
slave of all his earnings and his right to himself, 
these being insufficient to supply the master with his 
luxuries, the hard earnings of the farmers and me- 
chanics of the North are taken to meet the deficit. 


The resolution was further discussed by James N. 
Buffum of Lynn, Addison Davis uf Lynn, Mr. Beals 
of Manchester, and C. L. Remond, vacating the Chair. 

After singing, was continued by S. H. Gay of 
Hingham, Remond and Buffum. ‘ 

Adjourned to meet at 10 o’clocx, A. M. 


Moraine Session, 


Convention met, agreeably to adjournment. 

The President in the Chair. 

After singing, it was 

Voted, That Wm. A: White have permission to 
introduce business at the present time. 


Whereupon, Wm. A. White moved, that a com- 
mittee of three be appointed to wait upon the trustees 
of the pon at church, for the purpose of ob- 
taining said house for the use of this convention this 
evening. ee 

The motion prevailed, and Larkin Woodbury, Lu- 
ther Allen of Manchester, and John C. Webb of do. 
were constituted said committee. 

The committee were instructed to report, if prac- 
ticable, during the present session. 

On motion, J. N. Buffum, Addison Davis, and Par- 
ker Richardson of Danvers, were appointed a com- 
mittee on Finance. 

The President then resigning the chair to E. J. 
Kenny, and addressed the meeting relative to the 
financial wants of the Society, and was succeeded 
by J. N. Boffum and Wm. A. White. 

Voted, That financial agent be appointed to 
pass through the county, in connexion with a lec- 
turing agent, for the purpose of procuring such funds 
as the friends of the anti-slavery cause may be dis- 
posed to contribute. 

Addison Davis, Richard Hood and J. N. Buffum, 
were appointed a committee to select said financial 
agent. . . 

The following resolution was presented by Sydney 
H. Gay: 


slave ; and that in continuing this oppressive and 
wicked system of slavery, we have been gradually 


liberty is left us. 

Tt was then 

Voted, That a permanent agent be appointed in 
each town in the county, to whom moneys may be 
entrusted by individuals in the said towns, to be 
forwarded to the Treasurer of this Society. 

Voted, That the business of nominating the above 
named agents be referred to the committee appoint- 
ed to nominate the general financial agent. 


The resolution of Sydney H. Gay was then dis- 
cussed by the mover, after which the meeting ad- 
journed to I 1-2 o’clock, P. M. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Convened agreeably to adjournment. 

The President in the chair. Meeting opened by 
singing. 

The committee to whom was referred the business 
of procuring the Congregational church, then re- 
ported progress, and were instructed to proceed with 
the business and report further. 

The resolution from Sydney H. Gay, was then 
sustained by Wm. A. White, and J. N. Buffom. 

On motion, Warren Lowe of Essex, R. Trask of 
Manchester, and Addison Davis of Lynn, were added 
to the committee to confer with the Trustees of the 
Congregational church, 

The ideitée upon the resolution was.then re- 
sumed, and continued by Buffurn, Davis, Gay and 
White. 

The committee appointed to confer with the 
trustees of the Congregational church, then reported 
the following as the reply of the trustees: 

‘That they having passed a vote within the past 
year to the effect that the house should not be opened 
on Saturday and Sunday evenings, save for religious 
purposes, therefore the request of the committee 
could not be granted.’ 

The report of the committee was accepted, and a 
discussion thereupon ensued, in which Mr. Griffin of 
Rockport, Haskell of Gloucester, Buffum, Proctor 
and several others participated ; after which, the re- 
port was adopted. 

Addison Davis, chairman of the committee to 
norhinate a general financial agent, and also local 
agents for the several towns, then submitted the fol- 
lowing as their report, which was accepted and 
adopted, viz: 

For General Financial Agent, James N. Buffam 
of Lynn. 

For lvcal agents, James N. Buffum, Lynn; Wm. 
Ashby, Salem; Luther Allen, Manchester; Thomas 
Haskell, Gloucester ; !gnatius Sargent, Annisquam; 
James Griffin, Rockport ; Solomon Andrews, x; 
Joseph L. Noyes, Georgetown; Wm. Ashby; Jr. 
Newburyport ; Alonzo P. Jaques, West Newbury ; 
Benjamin Emerson, 2d, Haverhill; Wm. Jenkins, 
Andover; Joseph Merril], Danvers New Mills; 
Gertrude Barrett, and Abner Sanger, South Dan- 
vers; Samuel Russell, Middleton; Benjamin F. 
Newhall, Saugus; Thomas Wooldrid Marble- 
head ; Stephen Barker, Methuen; Albion M. Mer- 
rill, East Bradford. 

The meeting, after uniting in singing, adjourtied 
to 6 1-2 o’clock, P. M. “ iti Si 


Evenine Session. 


Convention convened, agreeably to adjournment. 
Meeting was called to order, and united in sing- 


ing. 
Wa. A. White introduced the following resolu- 
tion: 

3. Resolved, That the present pro-slay ition 
ofthe Amarione church end chart Aapsioas eof om 
right to be called the church of Christ, and calls 
loudly upon all followers of Jesus to give up the 
support of a pro-slavery religion. 


The resolution was sustained by the mover. 

On motion, Richard Hood was added to the com- 
mittee on finance. 

Discussion upon the resolution was continued by 
Davis and C. L. Remond, meanwhile, resigining the 
chair to E. J. Kenny, the following communication 
being presented, was read by the President: 

To the President of the anti-slavery meeting, and 
others participating in the discussion : 

Lapits Ano GenttEmen—Having beheld, with re- 
gret, your refusal of the house, for which, you, th 
your committee, applied this afternoon, upon the 
ground that it was not a religions meeting, and differ- 
ing from our friendsin this view of the case, as we are 
taught trae religion consists in relieving the afflicted, 
clothing the naked, feeding the hangry, und like gen- 
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undermining our own rights, till but a shadow of 


erous deeds, all of which we sce combined in the free- 
dom of the slave, we cheerfully invite you to continue 
jon t h the Sabbath as we can see 


our dise ‘ussion 
hothing irreligious in doing good, even on the Sab- 


(Bigned) JOHN C. WEBB, and 15 others. 
The following is a note accompanying the above: 
‘Mr. Remonp—Hal we thought of this early 


in the evening, some one hundred names could have 
hens oon ained. Suffice itto say, all that have 
been asked have given their signatures, among whom 
there is but one abolitionist. As it is not convenient 
to obtain signatures without disturbance now—perhaps 


it would be well to try the vote again if you wish for 
’ . 


a more full expression. 

The question respecting the continuance of the 
Convention on the morrow and evening of the same, 
was then taken, and carried unanimously. 

Met agreeadly to adjournment. The President in 
the chair. Meeting opened by singing. 

After remarks from Elam Burnham, the meeting 
adjourned to meet at 10 o’clock. 


Sunpay Mornive Session. 


Met pursuant to adjournment. 

Meeting called to order by Ev J. Kenny. Vocal 
prayer from Elam Burnham. 

ydney H. Gay moved to amend the resolution 
from Wm. A. White, referring to the pro-slavery 
position of the American church and clergy, by 
striking out all after the word resolved, and inserting 
the following : 

*That behind the political power of the people lies 
their religious and moral sentiment ; that these be- 
ing corrupted, we can neither expect nor ask any 
other than corrupt fruit ; and as the Ainerican church 
is the developement of the religion of the people, it 
follows necessarily that that church is false to the 
great principles on which it professes to be based, 
and unworthy of the name of Christian’ 

The substitute was accepted, and sustained by the 
mover, and Davis, Singing. 

Adjourned to meet at 2 o’clock. 


AFTERNOON Session. 


Convention met, agreeably to adjournment. 

The President in the Chair. 

Meeting opened by singing. 

The resolution before the meeting at the time of 
adjournment, was then discussed by Jesse P. Harri- 
man and John Hood of Danvers, Thomes Haskell 
and J. H. Sweat of Georgetown, Larkin Woodbury 
and 8. H. Gay. 

After singing, discussion continued by Woodbury, 
Gay, Davis, and Wm, Endicott of Danvers. 

Adjourned to meet at 6 o’clock. 


Eventne Session. 


Convention met, pursuant to adjournment. 

The resolutions lying upon the table were then 
taken up. The following were adopted, viz: The 
resolution by J. H. Sweat, No. 1 by S. H. Gay, No. 
2 by Wao. A. White, and No. 3 by W. A. White, as 
amended. 

Resolution No. 1, by W. A.White, referring to the 
progress of the anti-slavery cause in the West, was 
then discussed by J. P. Harriman. 

Sydney H. Gay moved to amend by adding the 
following; ‘And Resolved also, that the signs of 
the times, both here and there, should urge us to 
increased zeal, believing that a speedy triumph 
must necessarily and speedily crown our efforts.’ 

The amendment was accepted, and the resolution 
as amended was discussed by Davis. A song. 

C. L. Remond then vacated the Chair, and advo- 
cated the resolution, who before resuming the same 
proposed that such of the audience as were willing 
to be regarded as ph ae as being identi- 
fied with the anti-slavery cause, should manifest the 
same by rising—when the audience arose, en masse. 

The resolution, as amended, was then adopted. 

Voted, That when we adjourn, we adjourn to meet 
in Essex, on the day of the annual fast. 

Voted, That the proceedings of this Convention 
be forwarded to the Liberator and Herald of Free- 
dom, for publication. 


In response to acall from the meeting, Sydney 
fi. Gay arose and addressed the same, relative to 
beneficia! results of emancipation in general, and 
particularly as exhibited in the British West Indies. 

The meeting then united in singing the song, ‘1 
am an Abolitionist.’ 

Adjourned, 

GCUARLES LONOX REMOND, President. 


Mary P. Kenny, Sec. 





The Essex County Meeting. 


Sarem, Jan. 9th, 1844. 
Wm. Lioyp Garnison: 


Estermep anp Honorep Frienp—The quarter- 
ly meeting of the Essex County A. 8. Society, noti- 
fied to convene Jan 5th, at Manchester, has, as you 
will perceive by the minutes forwarded you, since 
transpired; and I trust the impression made upon 
the minds of the people on that occasion, will not 
readily be effaced. 

Most sincerely did we hope for the pleasure of 
your presence and counsel, as well as that of our 
estimable and worthy friend, Frederick Douglass ; 
but as in this we were disappointed, methinks it 
would cheer the heart of him whom I now address, 
who first unfurled the banner of immediate, uncon- 
ditional emancipation in our land, to learn some- 
what more definitely than can be elicitgd from the 
Secretary’s report, respecting that meefing, and the 
present prospects and wants of this Society. 

I would, Sir, that an abler hand than mine would 
consummate this my intent; yet fearing that such 
will neglect so to do, I feel constrained to make the 
attempt. 

And first, with respect to the late Convention. 
When assured of the attendance of men of such 
worth, rare eloquence, and ability, as Sydney How- 
ard Gay, Wm. A. White, Charles Lenox Remond, 
Addison Davis, James N. Buffum, &c. &c., you will 
have concluded that this Convention was one of in- 
tense interest; such was the fact. Prior to this 
time, but little of anti-slavery truth had there been 
promulgated, and the number of those who had es- 
poused the cause of the sighing bondman was ex- 
ceedingly limited. The Convention was numerous- 
ly attended; and the facts stated, the arguments 
urged, the appeals to the consciences, the hearts, 
and the individual interests of the same, failed not 
of producing a most happy effect. There were pres- 
ent those who were directly connected with the sys- 
tem of slavery ; men who in business transactions 
had taken mortgages upon ‘southern property’ in 
the form of humanity. There, when the tale of the 
slave’s wrongs was told, was the question mooted, 
‘Sir, we have heard of the siave’s sufferings—but 
how dé you propose to emancipate them?’ And 
thereafter did they from the eloquent Remond and 
the other coadjutors Jearn. Huw pleasing was the 
sight of the’evening of the final session, to witness 
the willingness of that crowded audience to be re- 
garded as sympathizing with the anti-slavery cause. 

ethought,as | viewed this expression uf sentiment, 
and that on the part of the at present youthful por- 
tion of the same, would uprise in the community a 
class of men and women, who should better under- 
stand the precepts of Christ, and better comprehend 
the essence of Christianity, than did the professed 
religioniote of the church, who in that place refused 
to open its doors to those who were pleading the 
cause of the outcast and the despised of God’s chil- 
dren, in @ hall insufficient to-accommodate the au- 
dience; methovght they would hereafter recognize 
in the preaching of anti-slavery truths a ‘religious 
meeting,’ or, at Jeast, one consonant with that reli- 
gion which is pure and undefiled. 

Such, Sir, being the result of this Convention, 
and such having deen the result of others preceding, 
from time to time, can one doubt the expediency of 
combined and systematic efforts in this enterprise, 
in a Society whose grand, whose prominent doctrine 
asserts the equality and the universality of social 
rights, where neither color nor sex is the criterion 
for assigning to the one or the other a prescribed 
sphere of action? And while this Society remains 
true to the object it professedly has in view, to wit, 
the liberation of the slave, how can any who profess 
to love this cause, refrain from a concentration of 
effort therein ? 

Permit me, through this medium, to call the atten- 
tion of the abolitionists of Essex County, to the fi- 
naticial wants of this Society. : 

As will be perceived by reference to the minutes, 
the Society at its late Convention passed resolu- 
tions, to the effect that a general financial agent ac- 
c ny & lecturing agent throughout the country, 
for the purpose of odtaining funds for the protection 
of the cause, and also appointing local agents in the 
several towns to receive contributions; to be forward- 
ed to the Treasurer, James N. Buffum, of Lynn, for 
the same object. J 

Let it be remembered, that the treasury 1s now 
empty; that an acknowledged debt of more than 
$20 has long been due, and oapmest solicited. 

Let them also remember willingness, ay, the 
eagerness with which anti-slavery truth is at this 
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MARY P. KENNy 


The Latimer Petitions, 

The most splendid and best 
effort ever made in the Unit 
which brought near sixty thou 
Massachusetts to unite in the 
Congress and the State Legisla 
tion of all constitutional and legal eo 
Commonwealth with the system es of 
This effort, however, has hitherto iret 
cing the fruits which were to haye b oe of pray 
The failure arose from the misjud on ANLeipg 
true and disinterested anti-slavery oe - y 
to whom the petition was entrusted, j te of t 
tive legislative bodies. At Washin, ‘@ HE resnee, 
opportunity of presenting the petition be the pate 

r. Adams, senior, had it privately att denied, 
the Clerk and the Speaker, near the closeted to 
sion, under his own rule to that effect © oF the ag 
to have been anticipated, nothing big. BS ag 
heard of it. When the opportunity > Was eer 
sentation was denied, he ought to Poth fe. 
petition till the present session, and then Kept the 
it, during one of the thirty successive feed 
which the presentation of petitions is in ona 
he done so, the petition would, he al neat 
have been referred to a committee. ani. 
upon it, and a vote taken on that re 
ee OO to nis Nar a 
ving of their suffrages. In doing wet 
would have exercised only a nin Bo Adana 
a in magnitude than that which 
of suppressing, for nearly two years. the nu, 
for the dissolution of the Union which 1m 
sent to him since the threatened vote of ea 
upon him for the presentation of such a bei 
Viewing his course in that matter in Paice 
with his recent enlogies of Henry Clay mie 
cent declarations of opposition to the emasciping 

. IDaty 
of any of the slaves of the present generation, Ww 
can be little doubt that he desired to give riba 
tion the go-by as quietly as possible, - 

At Boston, the other Latimer petition way 
trusted to the son of John Quincy Adams,to ba 
to the State Legislature, under an aseurance i te 
report in the abolition papers at the time ou 
rect, that he (Mr.C. F. Adams) would do lh 
could in the support of the objects of the otlien 
Instead of complying with the pledge, if aa 
pledge was given, he, as chairman of the commitic 
made a report in direct oppcsition to the maig 

rayer of the petition, viz. that for disconnecting 

assachusetts from slaveholding. The ground of 
Opposition assumed in the report, was the prepas- 
terous assertion that the Constitution must first be 
altered, so as to destroy the slave representation, i. 
fore there could be any hope of obtaining the alters. 
tion proposed in the petition. If this allegation jad 
been well founded, it afforded no reason why Ma. 
sachusetts should not do something towards clearing 
herself of guilt, by at least making the request that 
she should be discharged from her participation 
The position itself, however, is grossly unreasons- 
ble; for the Constitution cannot be changed, in re- 
ference to the slave representation, without the a 
sent of one half of the slavebolding States. Wha 
intelligent man can believe that they will give the 
assent, 80 long as they are resolved, not only 
continue slavery, but also to insist on the aid of th 
North in maintaining that slavery ?—No one, | cot- 
ceive. But when the South is willing to giveu, 
either slavery itself, or the aid of the North ins 
taining it, then she will assent to an alteration of 
the Constitution to that effect, without going through 
the previous formality of abolishing the slave rp 
resentation, There was, therefore, a better prosp| 
of obtaining the alteration, involving a vital ant- 
slavery principle, asked for in the Latimer petition 
than of obtaining the substitute, involving no art 
slavery principle, which was palmed upon the peli 
tioners by Mr. Adams, viz: the abolition of the 
slave representation. And if neither was to beod- 
tained, at present, then it was far better for the 
Massachusetts Legislature to ask the former, be 
cause to ask it would agitate the great question of 
the rightfulness of slavehelding, instead of the mi- 
nor one, of a division of the power and spoils be 
tween the northern and southeru tyrants, which cam 
bined together for the oppression of the slave. 

I consider this move, by which the issue i 
changed from slavery itself to one of mere political 
power, as a part of the management of a set of pol- 
iticians, who are constantly contriving the meansof 
leading the abolitionists off from the great question 
to some minor point, in order to make political cap- 
ital by supporting the abolitionists in these minor 
matters, thus obtaining the votes of the week-mind: 
ed and gullible among them, while, at the sume 
time, the South is kept on good terms, by the declt- 
tion of these politicians, like that made by J. Q Aé 
ams, in his late speech, that they have no design 
interfere with slavery itself. 

I consider the address of Join Quincy Adamsant 
some other members of Congress, respecting the 
admission of ‘Texas, issued at the close of the lst 
session, as one of these schemes for diverting abl 
tionists from the main question, and satisfying then 
with « stone instead of bread. I then expressed the 
opinion, that it was utterly preposterous to supp 
that there was any probability that the parties would, 
at this session, on the eve of the Presidential elec 
tion, risk their popularity, by the admission of ‘Texas, 
without any previous manifestation of @ inn ¢ 
the part of the people that it should be 80 admitted. 
The representatives of the party now in the majoti- 
ty in Congress, never act in this manner. 

Time has confirmed my anticipations. There 
was so little hope of totes in Congress for the - 
nexation, that T'yler did not even venture to recom 
mend it in his message. ceotials 

Now, a great question presents iteelf. Will the 
abolitionists be content to go down to thelr graves, 
in a mere contest against the further rig 
slavery, and about the right of petition, We — 
of spoils between the North and South, and abos 
every minor question that wily politicians on 
with a view to put them on the wrong sceut: pe 
will they, like wise men, keep the great en 
of slavery and of northern participation consist iA 
in view, and suffer nothing to divert them pia 
continual agitation? If they take the former —_ 
slavery may last fifty years. If the latter, lame 
fident it cannot Jast ten. 

I would therefore respectfully suggest, that d- 
Massachusetts Legislature is now 1D session; a8 5 
tort be made, either through new petitions, oF one 
reference to the Latimer petitions of the last -_ 
or by direct motion, to bring up and obtain hed 
upon the main proposition of the Latimer pet a 
viz. that the Massachusetts Legislature recom™ 6 
such alteration of the Constitution as will erst 
nect the State from all aid to slaveholding. a 
suppose, from instructions given by ay eee 
Braintree, that the representative from tha’ bys 
would, if urged, bring forward such a resolutio Ai 
doubtless there are other members who woule abe 
if solicited. If the resolution should Carty be 
sent to Congress, carly in the © pee id fal 
great use in farthering the cause. ut wefal inter 
then abolitionists would acquire some us Sade 
mation as to the bestowal of their suffrage 
next election. £. 

Yours respectfully, 
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Important Slave Case.—On Saturday ano 4h 
case of considerable importance was — ae 
dermar Laws, relative to two alleged 8 - en te 
pears by tho testimony that one Jacob 8. ae a 
owner of the dlaves, resided in Virgin's ghee 
the 26th of October he brought them e ¥ 3 i ys 
lodged them with his aunt, Mrs. fre ma bt" 
sides in South Frontstreet. Mr. 5. so ry oe 07 
back to Virginia, to bring his wife - a eg 
city, and shortly after his departure i eat Ht 
Virginia, arrived here and stated to 7 theory 
S. her nephew, had sent him for the * _ Seale 
employe Byrnes to take them for eae pte 
Del., whieh the latter did. When Mr. ao 
beet te ao te oma rien be oO against 

he was induced to i 
ewes vom Mr. Elwell. Afier the = nag a 
Alderman held Mr. Byrnes to bail in $1 
at the Quarter Sessions. 
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The Hundred Conventions. 
To rue Eprron or tur Lapenaton: 

My Dear Sir—I should not again have trespassed 
upon the patience of your readers with a word vpon 
the Hundred Conventions, had you not requested it, 
and had I not found that there is adesire among many 
of our friends to have mure concerning them 5 aud even 
now I do it with hesitation, though baeked by euch 
authority, lest some who do nut look upon the enter- 
prise as those do and must who were most intimately 
concerned in it, should deem that something more of 
individual feeling and interest is displayed than is in 
fact the case, and so an imputation get fastened upon 
the work itself, which, were it well-founded, would 
But not to trouble my- 
self with surmises which may be groundless, 1 will 
confide again in the charity and good faith which ab- 
olitionists generally extend to their co-luborers, the 
servants of the slave. 


belang only to the workers. 


Indeed, as I cal! to mind all that has been writen 
on the subject, there appears lo me to have been, ex- 
cept where it was absulutely necessary, but little per- 
sonality. If the stirring eloquence of some of the 
agents has sometimes made un impression on the 
Western people which will not easily be effaced, 
and has given a character to Eusstern anti-slavery 
which has never before been recognized by them, the 
fact has been but barely referred to, seldom even 
that. 
tioned, if mentioned at all, only in excuse for absence 


If sickness has prostrated us, it has been men- 


from the post of duty. If, in the murderous mobs that 

have assailed us, it has been told how Douglass was 

taken up for dead, and others were cruelly beaten and 

abused, it has been to show the character of the peo- 

ple among whom we were, and that the burden is 

not an easy one which Indiana abolitionists, at least, 

are obliged to bear. Of personal peril aud adventure, 

of personal risk and suffering, of toil that had no 

reward but in thegsense of committed duty, of unmit- 

igated anxiety and apprehension, that made us, we 

trust, not the less courageous or the less firm, of that 

strange feeling of loneliness that came over us some- 

times, which, to understand, one must be environed | 
with circumstances like ours on such a mission, with | 
the murderous spirit of pro-slavery raging around | 
them, and few or no friends to whom to look for sym- 

pathy, advice, or countenance; of all this, little or 

nothing has been said. And of the many counter- 
vailing circumstances which have sustained us, and 
cheered us on; of the many friends we have met, 
warm, true-learted friends, ‘whose latch-strings are 
never pulled in,’ and whose welcome is ever ready 
for the stranger, whether he be from North or South, 
and whose means,—if the stranger be a Southern 
one,—are always at hand to give suecor and suste- 
nance to those who, under the shadow of the blessed 
darkness alone can escape from the cruel system 
which stretches its long arm over our whole land, 
and clutches every where its prey; of the cheering 
signs of the times, of the noble and manly attributes 
of the people, bidding us work and hope, and insur- 
ing a glorious and full harvest for the way-side seed 
we scattered ; neither of these things have we often 
spoken, perhaps not so often as we ought, when at all 
only to convey a correct impression of the work we 
had todo, and how it was done, and to cheer our 
friends at home with the knowledge of how much 
there was to sustain us in our labors. 

In all that bas been said, our anti-slavery mission 
has been kept prominently in view, as to it all our 
In our route 
from Boston to the centre of Indiana, and thence 


efforts and energies have been directed. 


through southern Ohio, and along the southern bor- 
der and through the centre of Pennsylvania to Phila- 
delphia,—a journey for each party of probably rot 
less than 3000 miles,—we have kept our eyes as stead- 
ily fixed upon the object of our mission as the fugitive 
fixes his upon the North star. We did not linger for a 
moment in the beautiful valley of the Mohawk,and Ni- 
agaraeven did not detain us an hour from our next ap- 
pointment Over the fortile pleins of Obie, we hasten 
ed from place to place, and through its own and the 
majestic forests of Indiana, searcely pausing to admire 
the luxuriant vegetation of the one, or the rich dark 
foliage and the magnificent Gothic arches of the 
other. We did not indeed pass unheeding by all 
the beauty and the grandeur which nature had spread 
so lavishly every where in our path, but the hideous 
contrast in the world which man had created had 
called us from our homes, and to the creation of a 
better harmony we had pledged our efforts. Had our 
tour been one of observation and of pleasure only, or 
had we thought it worth our while to present the 
pleasant aspect which it often bore, and even the not 
unfrequent aspect of the opposite kird, disconnected 
from its anti-slavery character, many columns of your 
paper might have been filled with what seemed note- 
worthy, depecting a state of society differing very 
much from our own of New-England, and which 
would have a certain sort of interest to New-Engtand 
people. Much could be said of various places which 
lie in our way in our busy journey, which men go 
thousands of miles io see, which we saw with none 
the less interest because hot haste trod upon our heels, 
and whispered of the next appointment; many a 
moving incident and adventure could be given of 
drives through poring rains, in such roads as Indiana 
only knows, and curious accidents which no where 
else could happen ;—of rides by moonlight in those 
grand old forests ; —of drives again by night in dark- 
ness that seemed palpable, or only ‘made visible’ by 
the lighted splinters of our guides ;—of passages across 
some bubbling brook ;—of men, women and children 
behind the horsemen who, waiting for us, emerged 
from the darkness beyond, and splashed to and fro 
across to the little English-looking stone chapel un- 
derneath the hill-side opposite, to hold an anti-slavery 
meeting ;—of Qukland, and other similar gather- 
ings ;—of log-house scenes, where all fell down to 
sleep, where bed-time found them, like tired sol- 
diers;—sometimes of the welcome night's rest on 
heaps of straw—the fleas not counted —in long wag- 
ons ;—of passages on la belle*riviere,—as the French 
call it,—the beautiful Ohio, with the slave land of Vir- 
givia and Kentucky on oar right, and slaves appear- 
ing at the towns where we stopped, and some on 
board as passengers, their presence endored in both 
cabins with admirable complacency and patience by 
the assembled Christians and republicans, because 
they were there as slaves, and not as free blacks ;— 
of the glorious ride of three of us on horseback over 
the Alleghanies, meeting, as we ascended, stern Win- 
ter coming down from his mountain fastnesses, with 
sleet, and frost, and snow, in his train, to invade the 
plains; and of the many pleasant villages seeming to 
have nestled there in those lovely valleys, out of sight 
and sound of the great world beyond, 

A tour to the West, under any circumstances, could 
hardly fail 1o be one of great iatetest; but im such a 
ove as ours, every thing combined to make itso, We 


public conveyances, and public houses, and travelled 
in by-way8, across-roads, and visited and staid in little 
out-of-the-way villages and country neighborhoods, 
away front the artificial society of large towns, and 


a oe | came in contact with the people themselves, in little 
ice of my lectures on slavery | 


country churches and sehool fouses, and sat at their 
own fire-sides, in their farm-houses and log-cabins. 
We went as inmates inté the besonis of families; and 
so met the men and manners; tlie customs and peco- 
jiarities, face to face. We were admitted to the 
household secrets of Western life; and penetrated to 
the arcana of the Temple where common tourists do 
not go. ‘The ‘ Hundred Conventions’ has its poetical 
character as well as its anti-slavery and mobocratic, 
but we have not dwelt of it, and we do not mean to 
do sv now; for it is not that view, perhaps, which 
could be most interesting to your readers, or with 
which; at all events, your columns should be filled. 

My view may be and tery probably is a practical 
one, bat it seems io me that no practical enterprise, 
since che anti-slavery cause was commenced, has been 
equal in importance to this. Had a similar one been 
carried on under the auspices of the Board of Missions 


of any sectarian body, or of either of the politieal par- 
ties, fo advocate their peculiar tenets ard dogmas, and 
spread a knowledge of them among the people, it 
would have been looked upon as an era in the histo- 
ry of that class, and lauded by them, as worthy of 
distinction in its inception, and the mere fact of its 
execution. A Convention of persons, all of whom 
are poor,—almost without exception,—in this world’s 
goods, vent out half a dozen missionaries to plead, in 
a distant part of the country, the cause of those who 
can speak no word in their behalf, and whose ‘dumb, 
inarticulate cry’ has been these many cen:uries un- 
heard. -You, Sir, first heard that cry, and spoke, bat a 
few years ago, a word of comfurt to that people, and 
told the nation its great sin. The few who railied ut 
first around you, bore up against the pro-slavery influ. 
ence which would crush them to the earth, till at 
length, in many localities, a litle knot of abolitionists 
could be found fighting in their isolated positions, 
with nO weapons bat truth and a good conscience, 
each in his little world. Tried friends have abandon- 
ed us, lives have been sacrificed on the bloody altar 
of American slavery, houses have been sacked and 
burned, printing presses have been destroyed, rewards 
offered for men’s heads, loss of reputation has been 
cheerfully met, every species of wrong and obloquy 
has been sufferec,and tbrvugh all,anti-slaveryhas lived, 
and the ears of the people now every where tingle 
to hear upon the subject. The time had come for 
an enterprise like this, and ‘men must be sent out, 
leaving the comparatively small neighborhood in 
which they had hitherto labored, and preach to the 
nation. Thousands of miles have been traversed, 
thousands of people have been addressed in more 
than a hundred conventions, for many single lectures 
have been given. The voice of anti-slavery has been 
heard, in one connected series of meetings, all along 
from the coast of New-England to tie centre of In- 
diana, and back again to the Atlantic coast of the mid- 
die States, and all slong the border of the slave-land 
itself of Kentucky and Virginia, Maryland and Del- 
aware, and where we could see ‘ the blue smoke as it 
curled upward from the humble cabin of the slave,’ 
and could count the ancestral trees around the man- 
sions of the lordly masters. The word has been spo- 
ken in the church and the school-house, and the 
hall, in groves, and rough temporary edifices, erected 
to accommodate the thousands who flocked to hear, 
in the carpenter's shop, and the currier’s loft, on the 
steps of at least one State-house, and in more than one 
market-place. Neither priest, nor politician, nor 
mobverat could keep the people back, There is to 
mea sublimity in the necessity of such an enter- 
prise; and were it only asign of progress—a land- 
mark to show how high the anti-slavery sentiment 
has reached; it were valuable. But it is not valuable 
for this alone, nor chiefly. The trath has been told, 
as | have just said, to many thousands of people, and 
to many who had never before listened to it. As yet, 
the result of our labors is hardly apparent, and yet 
enough is so to assure us that great good has heen 
done. The great principles of anti+slavery have be- 
come known, where before they were unknown— 
have become understood where before they were 
misunderstood. The old organized anti-slavery of 
Massachusetts has, 1 believe, been taithfully preach- 
ed, and met with a response of which the most san- 
guine friends of the enterprise could never have 
dreamed. In the strong excitement which we have 
often witnessed, in the renewed zea! of friends 
whose spirits had begun to flag, but who were 
awakened to fresh effort by this message from 
a distant State, in the ardur of new-made con- 
verts, in the deep indignation of men who have 
seen for the first ume how they have been cheated 
and betrayed by designing priests and politicians, and 
above all in the strong sympathy awakened for the 
condition of the slave, we have seen often before we 
left a place of meeting, the first fruits of the Hundred 
Conventions. But these are only the first fruits ; the 
full ripe Karwact ia pat ta nama 

It would not be worth while, even had [ time, to 
enter upon a detailed account of each of the Con ven- 
tions held, and every lecture given. This has been 
already done, to some extent, in the letters written 
at the time. In New-York, we encountered among 
Liberty party men something of the jealousy and 
hatred of new organization for the American Society, 
urged on by thé lying defamations of the Emancipa- 
tor and Liberty Press. But we left it all behind us 
when we crossed the Ohio line, nor did we encoun- 
ler it again, to any extent worth mentioning, during 
the rest of our journey. The series of Conventions 
through Ohio, both going out ana returning, was a 
triumph for anti-slavery. The meetings were enthu- 
siastic, and most numerously attended, the friends 
coming sometimes fifty miles to be present. We were 
cordially met and acted with, both by the body and 
the leaders of Liberty party in that State, which dif- 
fers from the party here, both in the greater necessity 
of its existence,—from the fact that their officers are 
chosen by a plurality of votes,—and in its inception 
with the great majority of them, having arisen, not as 
with us, from a desire to hide the sins of their church, 
and in principles essentially pro-slavery and sectari- 
an, but from a sincere desire to carry their anti-slave- 
ry principles to the polls, Soviety has not become 
petrified after any peculiar fashion in the West, and 
the people, therefore, are not bound in the bonds of 
sect and party, as we are here in the older Sta‘es. 
There is much more of freedom, and much déss of po- 
litical or priestly influence exercised or permitted. 
Ohio, therefore, advanced as she alreaily is, will be, 
i doubt not, the banner State in anti-slavery, and ber 
influeuce over her neighbor sister of Kentucky, will 
abolish slavery there at no distant day. Indiana is 
behind her in many respects; in the social and moral 
charactet of her peopie,—being in some places not more 
than half civilized,—therefore, as an anti-slavery 
State, She is now the mob State, and given over, body 
and soul, bound hand and foot, to the slaveholding 
power and influence more than any other north of 
Mason and Dixon’s line. The spirit of her people is 
murderous, and even the abolitionists themselves are 
not yet so imbued with the spirit of non-resistance, 
evon asa matter of expediency, as to refrain from 
repelling force by force. Rifles were loaded 
with ball in one place Whege we held a meeling, as 
# protection againstan expected mob. Yet exceptions 
should be made, as, in some places, the anti-slavery 
sentiment is prevalent and dominant. At Camden, 
and at Cherry Grove, and Jonesboro’, we héld most 
excellent meetings ; and at Milan, where we held our 
last Convention in that State, we had one of the best 
meetings on the whole route. We were but a dozen 
miles,—the nearest point we had then approached,— 
from Kentucky. The people there are generally 
Methodists, such Methodists as there were iii the time 
of Johu Wesley. They are also, as they dre every 
where in the West, where they deserve the name of 
abulitionists, of Liberty party; but we preached to 
them in the plainest manner of the guilt ofthe Church, 
and it wus responded to with loud amens. They only 
want more light to lead them to repudiate the Church, 
as they have already their political parties. 

Owing to the lateness of the season, and tHe whole 
series of Conventions being nearly finished, requiring 
only enough to fill up the time till the decennial meet 
ing, but few meetings were held in Pennsylvunia. 
Some of them were held in sight of Maryland, and 
there, as might be expected, was shown something of 
the spirit of lynch law. In one place, Murtick town- 
ship, where I fiappened to be without my compan- 
ions, I was mobbed, and was followed a mile home 
by a troop of men and boys, thirty or forty in num- 
ber, who used every effort, by long poles and other- 
wise; to make my horse throw me. I was not 4 little 
annoyed by the company to which [ was involuntary 
made captain. At the next place we were mobbed 
by one Quaker, who held on to the door of the meet- 
ing-bouse into which we t.ad permission to enter by 
the Society, because he said his grandfather once 
owned the land, and the house on it should not be 





desecrated by a nigger meeting. He was true to his 





Quakerism, at least in one thing—the deeds of his 
grovdfather were all the religion he had. — He carried 
the day, however, and a volley of smol! arms, consist- 
ing of three muskets, was fired in honor of the Qua- 
ker victory. We adjourned to a building near by, 
and I could not’ but admire the old man’s tenacity 
He ‘iad no key to lock us out, and, fearful of our re 
turo, he staid all the day long at the door ; and if any 
one approached, took the handle in his hand, ready 
to go to the death for the land his grandfather once 
ownmd. Our best ineeting in Pennsylvania was at 
Kennett Square, where we had a large and cheering 
one. But in every place we visited we found some 
antislavery of the genuine stamp. 
[To BE concLUDED NEXT WEEK ] 
| eetiaiis 


Dr. Dewey’s Pro-Slavery Lecture. 

In its ‘appropriate sphere™ or place, in our columns 
ihis week, will be found another ‘clerical appeal.’ in 
behsf of slavery. It is one of the most atrocious 
things of the kind that has yet appeared. It comes 
from a Doctor of Divinity, of course, and is thrice 
worhy of its illustrious paternity. This Dewbesorent 
perfirmance, executed with, and at the expense of, 
the blood of suffering humanity, at a time, too, when 
Slavary, driven from all the world beside, is making 
America her hiding place, from whence, too, we trust 
in Ged, she will ere long be driven to skulk in Nero’s 
grave, is the more audacious; and is anvuther devel- 
opement of the utter heartlessness of the priesthood 
of the age. In the present instance, the attempt to 
strip davery of ita odious character, perfectly corres- 
ponds with similar efforts of the kind, by the same 
cold-hearted order of men, who would dam up the 
sympahies of humanity, and boldly, in their blasphe- 
mous ploddings, deck the throne of God with whips 
and chains, dripping with slave gore, and then call 
heaven and earth to witness to the goodness of the 
Almighty in the revolting exhibition! Instead of im- 
itating Him, whose ambassadors they profess to be, 
and who‘ went about doing good,’ they follow close 
on the heels of ‘their illustrious predecessor,’ who 
‘goes about like a roaring lion,’ preventing good, 

On perusing this choice specimen of clerical soph- 
istry, and marking its baseness of spirit, our mind 
was carried back to the position of a State dignitary in 
Faneuil Hall, (J. T. Austia,) on the occasion of a 
meeting relative to the murder of Lovejoy, when 
this craven-spirited politician attempted to excuse, if 
not justify, the hellish deed ; and when our soul was 
overjoyed at the intrepidity of Wenpett Puiccirs, 
as he stepped upon the platform, in vindication of 
bleeding Liberty, and administered his famous rebuke, 
expressing his amazement that the ‘ earth did not open 
and swallow up the recreant.’ But, should indignant 
earth gape, and swallow such a disgusting object as a 
pro-slavery Doctor of Divinity, she coula not retain 
the nauseating dose, but would be obliged to disgorge 
the sickening substance ; and the only place of peace 
and safety for him would be, in this day of anti-sla- 
very agitation, a seat in a secret conclave of his 
brother officials; and even here he would not long 
remain unmolested, for the unquenchable fires of 
truth, which are devouring the wood, bay and stub 
ble of error, wil! soon overtake this usurping order, 
which is especially ‘ready for the burning,’ and ut- 
terly destroy it, scattering its ashes to the four winds 
of heaven—thns rendering Miller’s conflagration jun- 
necessary.—y¥. 











t= Thanks, in behalf of the Editor, (ay, and of the 
readers, ioo,) of the Liberator, we know we may 
say, to the accomplished writer of the racy articles, 
(in a style pleasantly varying 

* From grave to Gay, from lively to severe,’) 

the first number of which we give this week, on the 
Handred Conventions. We think we do not over- 
rate the importance of this movement, when we say, 
in the language of the writer, ‘that no connected en- 
fermeice. cince the anti -las=ny souae Was Goumenced, 
has been equal in importance to this. Lhe lumi- 
nous streak of old organized anti-slavery light, which 
our devoted lecturers left in their trail, the rays of 
which have since diverged far and wide, will illu- 
mine an extensive portion of our country with ab- 
olition truth, which we trust will be a forerunner of 
that efulgent blaze of anti-slavery, that will enlighten 
the uttermost parts of our nation, before which slavery 
will melt away. Let the route of these heralds of 
Freedom be again traversed by them, or by others as 
devoted and laborious, and a truly mighty work will 
have been accomplished,—y. 





7 Anise By tae Acre. A correspondent of 
the New-York Baptist Register solemnly inquires 
whether the practise of sprinkling, for baptism, is 
not a greater evil than slavery!!! 

Cumin py THE Pvantation. Two Doctors of 
Divinity (Wainwright and Potts) are now warmly en- 
gaged in @jscussing, pro and con, the immensely im- 
portant question, whether there can be a church 
without a bishop! And the respective sectarians to 
which these distinguished ecclesiastics are attached 
are all agog on the subject—as much so as if their 
very salvation depended on the manner of its set- 
tlement. But nobody's salvation has any thing to 
do with the subject bat the bishop's, and his only 
as Uishop; but this is enough to spur him on to a des- 
perate defence ; for to lose his title would be losing 
his God. The following account of the origin of this 
clerical rencounter is from the New-York Post, —y. 


An Ecclesiastical Controversy. 

The question whether there canbe a church with- 
out a Bishop is to be discussed by the Rev. Dr. Potts, 
who takes the anti-Episcopal side of the question, 
and by the Rev. Dr. Wainwright, who maintains the 
Episcopai side. . 

The occasion of the controversy was a passage in 
a speech made by Dr. Wainwright at the recent 
New-England dinner. Alluding toa remark in Mr. 
Choate’s address, that in Geneva the exiled puritans 
‘found a church without a bishop,” Dr. Wainwright 
said that, if that were a proper occasion, he would 
maintain that there could not be a church without a 
bishop. Dr. Potts accurdingly addressed a letter to 
Dr. Wainwright, offering to debate the question with 
him. Dr. Wainwright answered, accepting the 
offer, and proposing that, as the space to be occupied 
by such a controversy would be greater than the 
editor of any secular paper would be able to spare, 
each of the parties in the dispute should select some 
religious paper, in which the communications on 
both sides should be published, the editors respect- 
tively abstaining from comment until the controversy 
should be concluded. Dr. Wainwright selects the 
Churchman on his part, Dr. Potts will probably 
choose the Observer. 

Dr. Potts offers to prove that the proposition— 
‘there cannot be a church without a Bishop’—is 
pregnant with innumerable evil consequences, theo- 

ogical, social, and civil; and that it is unscriptural, 
uncharitable, schismatical, and anti-republican in its 
character. 

Dr. Wainwright. denies this assertion, ‘in ite 
length and breadth,’ and declares himself ready to 
maintain his denial, the moment his antagonist ena- 
bies him to do so, by stating the arguments on which 
the assertion is founded. 











= 





Runaway Negroes among the Seminoles.—An Ar- 
kansas paper complains bitterly that the Seminole 
negro town upon the Deep Fork, is a resort for runa- 
ways from Louisiana and Arkansas. He is as much 
troubled as some others who-fear that Texas is to 
become a ‘den for fugitive slaves.’ He says: 


+ The negroes will hide the runaway out, and feed 
him while the pursuers are in the country ; and no 
reward will induce themfto betray him ; and frequent- 
ly they have been known to repel by force persons 
who have found their slaves and undertook to carry 
them off. This isa matier of serious importance to 
the States of Lovisiana and Arkansas, and measures 
should be adopted to break up this harbor for their 
runaway slaves.’ 





2 Tall One.—There are five editors in the present 
House of Representatives, one of whom is Jobn 
Wentworth, of the Chicago (Ill.) Democrat. Mr. W. 
is said to stand seven feet two inches in bis stockings, 
ned he cntpentivery beight attracts a great deal of 
aitention, and is times the subject of a 
anecdote. - rer 





I> The following sonnet was written on seciry, 
at the tenth Massachusetts A. S. Fair, the beautiful 
picture of the Slave and the Goddess Liberty, paint- 
ed by H. Pratt, Esq. 

: TO LIBERTY. 
Goddess divine ! descend into my soul, 
And make thine everlasting echoes roll 
Over the universe! teach thou my pen 
To write with flame upon the hearts of men;— 
Hearts cased in steel! yet may we smite them thro, 
Till rivers of compassion bless our view, 
And boundless love shall burst the murderous cbain 
Which burns into the flesh and heart and brain 
Of these, the trodden race of Aftic’s soil -— 
Oh let no specious sophistry beguile 
Oar souls to brook this fuulest blot that stains 
Our country’s fame—but, in Orphean strains, 
Thou Goddess! trumpet-tongued, from pole to pole, 
Swell the loud pean! Freedom to the whole ! 

8. H. J. P. 


Bunker-Hill, Jan. 1, 1844. 
WENDELL PHILLIPS. 
BY J. KR. LOWELL. 

He stood upon the world’s broad threshhold ; wide 
The din of battle and of slaughter rose ; 
He saw God stand upon the weaker side, 
That sank in seeming loss before its foes; 
Many there were who made great baste and sold 
Unto the cunning enemy their swords ; 
He scorned their gifts of fame, and power, and gold. 
And, underneath their soft and flowery words, 
Heard the cold serpent hiss: therefore he went 
And humbly joined the weaker part, 
Fanatic named, and fool, yet well content 
So he could be the nearer God's heart, 
And feel its solumn pulses sending blood 
Through all the wide-spread veins of endless good. 











Plymouth County A. 8. Society. 

The Plymouth County A. 8. Society held a quar- 
terly meeting at Hill's Hall, Hanover Four Corners, 
on Wednesday, Jan. 3d, 1844. 

A formal application was made to one of the war- 
dens of the Episcopal church, for the use of their 
house for the above purpose. ‘The following letter to 
the Secretary, in reply, will explain the reason of re- 
fusal : 

*Hasoven, Dec. 7, 1843. 

Dear Sin—In answer to yours of 4th inst., | would 
reply, that our society are vot disposed to have the 
church oceupied for any other than religious services. 

Respectfully your obedient servant, 
SAM'L SALMOND.’ 

The Chair was occupied by the President of the 
Society. 

Rev. Mr. Hewitt, of Hanson, offered prayer. 

The forenoon was principally occupied by discus- 
sing resolutions offered at a previous meeting. 

Remarks were offered by Messrs. Daniel Otis, Lewis 
Ford, E. Hewitt, 8S. H. Gay, Jairus Lincoln, Wm. 
Whiting, E. ¥. Perry, and others, and the following 
was adopted : 

Resolved, That anti-slavery lias shown itself able 
to grapple with the slaveholder and his apologist, both 
at the North and the South, in the field of discussion, 
and to vanquish them ; yet it has always found, and 
still finds, that after removing one obstacle after 
another, there have arisen more formidable ones still, 
one of which is, and that not the least, that the slave- 
holding spirit has too great hold of our own minds ; 
and until we remove that, we shall be able to make 
but little further progress. » 

Adjourned for half an hour. 

Arrernoon Session. 


Mr. Gay offered a series of resolutions, touching 
the pro-slavery character of the government, the two 
great political perties, and the ecclesiastical organi- 
zations or tne aay. 

Mr. E. Y. Perry presented resolations, expressing 
confidence in the honesty, integrity, and anti-slavery 
efficiency of a large majority of Liberty party voters. 
The above resolves were discussed by Messrs. Gay, 
Perry, LincoJn, and others, and were subsequently 
laid on the table. 

A letter from one of the wardens of the Episcopal 
church in Hanover having been read, it was 

Voted, that the same be published with the proceed- 
ings of the meeting; and that a Committee be ap- 
pointed to address the writer, respecting the reason 
assigned for refusing the house to the society. Mr, 
I. S. Smith, Miss Charlotte Bradford, and Mr. 8S. H, 
Gay, were appointed said Committee. 

Voted, That the next quarterly meeting of the So- 
ciety be held at South Abington, on the Ist Wednes- 
day of April next. 

The thanks of the Society are due to the few warm- 
hearted friends in Hanover and Hanson, who so kind- 
ly furnished ample refreshments for all. 


Voted to adjourn. 
8. DYER, Secretary. 





A Critique. 
Mr. GARRISON : 

Please do me the justice to correct a typographical 
mistake that occurred in my last communciation. I 
am made to say that * the Devil has no temptations to 
offer besides a temporary dominion over eternal things.’ 
I wrote, Sir, ‘ external things,’ which makes the differ- 
ence as great as possible: 

There is, too, another departure from the ‘copy,’ 
that, I amt sorry to observe, could not be an invol- 
untary one. In the MS. you will find the Hate- 
spirit designated Sathan, and uot Satan, as your paper 
has it in every instance where the word occurs. 

It is not a matter of indifference that the constitu- 
tion of words be after this or that fashion. They are 
means by which we body forth ideas; and should rep- 
resent idéas as perfectly as words can. Now, I sub- 
mit it to the learned whether an analysis of the word 
in question will not show strong reasons in jfavor of 
that form of it which I adopted. Is not the word now 
in commor use the result of successive abridgements 
and contractions of the original word, these abridge- 
ments and contractions going on at the same time tha 
the law of euphony, so powerful in changing vocal 
language, was reducing a compdUnd utterance to its 
simplest sounds? Was not the word that originally 
expressed the idea of Self being Pro-motal and Pre- 
cursive in Creation written thus: Se-aThe-aOgony 
(i)? Itis easy to understand the process by which 
this combination may have been reduced to its initial 
letters and terminal coosonant, and the philosophy of 
retaining the literal sign of negation, together with 
the final subversion of the dipthong, A rational his- 
tory of language would, f opine, exhibit numerous 
mutations not less strange than this. Would it not 
be well for some friend of learning and progress to 
lend the public the benefit of his researches on this 
head, more particularly in reference to the popular 
language of religion? In the meanwhile I respect- 
fully suggest that we may with advantage to true 
Theology take one step backward and again write Sa- 
than. It would, indeed, according to my humble opin- 
ion, be still better and serve to indicate more clearly 
the broad and fearful meaning in the word if its lost 
members were acknowledged by the ordinary mark of 
elision, thus, Sa'th’an’. 

Hoping you will! excuse the length of my remarks 
as not being altogether uncalled for, 

I remain, dear Sir, 
Yours truly, 
SAMUEL BOWER. 

Boston, Jan. 13, 1844. 





Dorations Reczivep For tue Westerns ANtI-SLA- 


vert Conventions. ’ 
Rev. John Pierpont, Boston, $5 00 
Silas Leonard, Quincy, 5 00 
Danie! 3 ee. 5 00 
Reuben H. » Nashua, N. H. 2 00 
$17 00 





FRANCIS JACKSON; Treasurer. 





Dreadful Steamboat Accident--40 to 90 Live 
! 


By our St. Louis papers we have accounts of an ap- 
palling loss of life, as well as , in the destruc- 
tion i — *Pitsborg 

eight days from Pi s 
bite and goods, at tl P. M. 
king a snag in the Mississi 
Louis. The Republican o' 


* We have seen migery in 


of the 3d 
i, three miles 
e Sth says / 
many shapes, but, wit 
pears of steamboats, 
so hartowing as was 
presented to us yesterday. The history of the mat- 
ter is as follows: The Shepherdess, from, Cincinnati 
to this port, about 11 o'clock at night, when withia 
three miles of the city, struck a snag, ju ‘above the 
mouth of Cahokia creek, The concussion was very 
severe, and must have torn outseveral of her planks. 
At the moment of striking, most of the rs in 
the gentlemen's cabin had retired to Feit _ met 
The ladies were geucrally undressed for the night. 
Upon deck, so far as we could ascertain from the offi- 
cers and passengers, there were some sixty or seventy 
passengers, young and old. Four or five men were 
sitting up in the gentlemen’s cabin at the stove, In 
a minute or two, the water rose to the lower deck, 
where most of the passengers in that part of the boat 
were asleep. One of the pilots wert into the hold, 
but had scarcely entered, before the rush of the water 
drove him out. The captain, who was on duty, ran 
to the ladies’ cabin, and assured them there was no 
danger, and returned to the forecastle, which was the 
last satisfactory account we could get of him. 

One instance of disregard of personal safety, among 
many others, deserves record : : 

A young man, Robert Bullock, of Maysville, Ky., 
was up atthe time the boat struck. He seems to have 
abandoned all ideas of himself, and turned his whole 
attention to saving the women and children. When 
every male person had deserted the cabin, he went 
from state-room to state-room, wherever he heard a 
child ery, and took it out, and passed it up to the hur- 
ricane deck. In this way he sayed several women 
and children. His last effort was to pass up the Ohio 
fat girl—240 pounds. With the assistance of one or 
two others on the hurricane deck, he gucceeded. A 
short time after getting on deck, the boat made a 
lurch, and Bullock took to the water, and swam to the 
Illinois shore. His coat he had grven to a lady on the 
wreck. When he reached the shore, he found two 
young ladies, who had been put ashore in a skiff, and 
who, benumbed with the cold, ‘were disposed to 
sleep. By great exertions, he succeeded in getting 
them to Cahokia. D 

Mr. Muir of Virginia, and his brother, were on 
board, with their mother, and nine slaves. Seven of 
the slaves were lost—the whites were all saved. 

Levi Craddock, from Davidson County, Tennessee, 
lost. three children—himself, wife, and two children; 
were saved. 5 

Mr. Green, from the same place, lost his wife and 
three children, and is left with two helpless infants 
uyon his hands. The youngest is but a few months 
old. : ; ; 
Mr. Sueli, who formerly resided within two miles 
of Louisville, lost a son and daughter. 

A Mr. Wright, of Mechlenburg county, Va., was 
lost, and two children, His wife is with those saved, 
but in a very distressing condition. : 

The captain, A. Howell, of Covington, Ky., is un- 
doubtedly lost. From all we could learn, we think 
be was in the act of ringing the bell, when the boat 
made a lurch, which carried the boilers, part of the 
engine and chimneys overboard. In doing 80, it is 
believed that he was disabled and drowned. He 
leaves a wife and eleven children to mourn his loss. 
His eldest son was with him on board. 


the exception of one or two b 
we have never seen any tra 








wful Calamity.—By a note from the editor of the 
oles pesemanile we learn thata fire broke out 
in that city, in Third-street, between Mill and Park- 
streets, at 5 o’clock, on Friday morning last, which 
destroyed three frame buildings, and, melancholy to 
relate, Mrs. Wood, a young married woman, whose 
husband was absent down the river, was burned to 
death. Nothing was left of her but the main bones 
between the back and the knees.—Balt. Sun. 





Master in Chancery —ENis Gray Loring, 


been appuinted, by the Governor and Council, a 
ter in Chancery for the county of Suffolk. 


Duel.—A duel was fought yesterday afternoon be- 
tween Messrs. J. L. and J. D. L., both of this city, at 
the junction of the Bayou Road. Weapons—shot 
guns. Nobody was injured.—. 0. Courier, Dec, 22. 


The Slave Trade.—From a réturn of the last session 
of the Briush Parliament, it appears that in the year 
1842 there were fifty-eight ships employed for the 
suppression of the slave ttade; the number of guns 
945; and the men éngaged in thé service numbered 
8554. The total expense of the ae was 575,466. 
of which the wages of the men were 261,319. 





DIED—In this city, Jan. 17th, Mrs. Louisa Shat- 
tuck, aged 50. 

Dec. 30th, Mrs. Chloe Barbadoes, aged 87. 

Jan. 5th; Miss Ann Mary Pero, aged 42. 


NOTICES. 


MASSACHUSETTS ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


The annual meeting of the Massachusetts Anti-Sla- 
very Society will be holden in Boston, on WEDNES- 
DAY, the 24th of January, 1844, commencing at 10 
o'clock, A. M., and continuing its sessions probably 
not less than three days. It is hoped that this will 
ensure the largest attendance of delegates and friends 
of the cause that has ever been witnessed on any sim- 
ilar occasion. Let the abolitionists of the Common- 
wealth take seasonable measures 60 to arrange their 
business affairs as to enable them to be present. A 
cordial invitation to come and participate in the pro- 
ceedings is extended to all who desire to see the soil 
of America no longer stained by the foot-prints of a 
slave. 





FRANCIS JACKSON, President. 
Wu. Luoyp Garrison, Cor. Sec. 





NOTICE. ’ 

A meeting of the Worcester County North Divi- 
sion Anti-Slavery Society will be held at Barre, on 
Wednesday; the 31st of January. It is expected to 
continue two days. Able sepakers, will be pres- 
ent; among the number, Dr. E. D, Hudson, of North- 
ampton, and Charles L. Remond and Sydney H. Gay, 
who have taken so conspicuous a part in the Hundred 
Conventions of the great West, have engaged to be 
present, (Providence permitting.) Let all who love 
principle more than sect or party, and are laboring to 
afford a resurrection to prostrate humanity; and save 
our wives and children from grief and bitter tears, 
come up to this noble gathering of free spirits. Barre 
is one of the finest towns in the county, and our free 
spirited friends there will undoubtedly give us, for the 
cause sake, a hearty welcome. 

JOS. 8. EVERETT, Pres. 

Bens. WrMan, Sec. 

Princeton, Jan. 10, 1844. 


ADELPHIC UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
An experimental lecture will be given on Tuesday 
evening, Jan. 23d. by Hetiry W. Williams. 
Subject—Electricity, Magnetism, Galvanism, and 
Electro-Magnetism. 
To commence at 8 o'clock, 
CHAS. 


J. T. HILTON, 
Commission Merchant 


FOR THE SALE OF NEW AND SECOND HAND 


FURNITURE, 
No. 12, BrartLe-Street; 
ESPECTFULLY calls the attention of his friends 
and the public to his new Establishment, where 
he offers a general assortment of House Furaiture, 
lower thad at any other store in the city. jan, 19. 


TO CABINET MAKERS! 
A YOUNG MAN of experience in cabinent making 
would like to secure a situation in Boston or vi- 
cinity. He can produce the most satisfactory recom- 
mendation. aie 
A Boy wanted in a lawyer's office. Also a job boy 
in a tailor's establishment. Apply to 
W®M. C. NELL, 25 Cornhill. 


UNPRECEDENTED !! - 


rue WEEKLY BAY STATE DEMOCRAT. 
National, Miscellaneous, and Political Journal of 
the LARGEST sizE, is offered to the public, by the 
publishers, at the unprecedented low price o 
ONE DOLLAR PER ANNUM. ' 

The publishers are only able to furnish this valua- 
ble papet, which is filled entirely with reading mat 
ter, at so low a rate, in consideration of the immense 
number they print. ‘hose of our honest New-Eng- 
land nae whe Sets ae family pepe _— 
half the usual charge, only to us their 
names with the money, = 

‘Terms invariably in advance—@1 per single copy, 





isely. 
i BATTISTE, Sec. 








or six copies for one year for 
as YWRIGHT & BALLOU, 
eer eg Asc ape Devo . Boston. 
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A CALL TO THE PEOPLE. 
BY JOHN CUTCHLEY PRINCE- 


Awake! the patriot poet cries— 
Awitkke! each sire and son! 
From long degrading sleep arize, 
Ere ruin be begun. 
The very echo of your name, 
The very shadow of your fame, 
Hath many a dattle won; 
And can ye stoop to what ye are ?— 
Chained followers of Oppression's car? 


Have ye not lavished health and life, 
At mad Ambition’s call? 

Have ye not borne the brunt of strife, 
Unbroken as a wall? 

Have ye not bled for worthless things, 

Priests, placemen, concubines and kings? 
Have ye not toiled for all ? 

And can ye, in this startling hour, 

Still slumber in the grasp of power? 


Awake! but not to spend your breath 
In unavailing ire : 

Awake! but not to dea! in death, 
Crime, carnage, blood and fire: 

Awake! btit not to hurl the brand 

Of desolation round the land, 
Till all your hopes expire: 

Lest vengeance rise amid the gloom, 

To push ye to a deeper doom. 


In pity to yourselves, beware 
Of battle-breathing knaves, 
Who raise their voices in the air 
To congregated slaves: 
Those men who; Judas-like, betray, 
Or lead through Anarchy the way 
To dungeons and to graves; 
Strong arms can work no great reform, 
Mind, mind alone must quell the storm. 


Awake! in moral manhood strong, 
Endowed with mental might, 

With warm persuasion on your tongue, 
To plead the cause of Right; 

Let reason, centre of the soul, 

Your wild and wandering thoughts control, 
And give them life and light; 

That ye may hope at length to gain 

That freedom ye have sought in vain. 


Qh, God! the future yet shall see, 
On this-fair world of thine, 
The myriads wise, and good, and free, 
Fulfil thy blest design ; 
The dawn of Truth, long overcast, 
Shall kindle into day at last, 
Bright, boundless, and divine ; 
And man shall walk the fiuitfal sod, 
A being worthy of his God! 


From the Dublin University Magazine. 
BIRDS. 
BY MRS. JAMES GRAY, 
Joyous and happy creatures— 
Roamers of earth and air— 
Free children of the woods— 
Bright glancers o'er the floods, 
Your homes are everywhere ; 
Dear are ye, and familiar to the heart, 
Making of nature's loveliest things a part. 


Ye are upon the mountains, 
With proud and lonely flight; 
Ye are upon the heath, 
The dear blue heaven beneath, 
Singing in wild delight; 
The rock doth shelter you, and many a nest, 
Amidst the ledges by the lake, doth rest. 


Ye ski n the restless ocean, 
White plumed, like fairy things : 
Ye haunt the inland river, 
And the sweeping willows quiver 
With the rustle of your wings ; 
Through the dark pines yottr homeward way ye take, 
Or drop to your lone nests in bush and brake. 


To you morn bringeth gladness— 
The first red flush of day, 
Breaking your rest, appeels 
Unto your hearts—unseals 
The silent songs, that lay 
Like dreams, within you through the quiet night, 
And now burst freshly forth to hail the light. 


You slamber with the sunset— 
Scarce doth the day wax dim— 
Scarce doth the first star glitter, 
When from your nests you twitter 
Your happy vesper hymn; 
Like one who, to the woods her lone way winging 
Fills the deep night with her impassioned singing ! 


Solemn are woods at midnight, 
When through the heavy shade, 
Scarcely a moonbeam finds 
An entrance where the winds 
Stir through each green arcade, 
But dear to you that safest solitude, 
Where on your rest no mortal may intrude. 


And joyful is your waking, 
Amidst the sighing trees, 
In the sweet matin hours, 
When smile the opening flowers: 
What want ye more than these ? 
Ye seek no praise—your songs as sweetly sound, 
As though a crowd of worshippers stood round. 


Ye are the povt’s emblem, 
So doth his song gush free— 
So winged and glad his spirit, 
Doth his high gift inherit, 
Pouring its melody. 
Beneath clear skies, and if they darken, keeping 
Song ever in his heart, though it be sleeping. 


Sleeping, but not forever, 
Sull to new life it springs, 
When hope's sweet light doth waken, 
And care and fear are skaken, 
Like dew-drops from his wings ; 
And ‘midst the flowers and trees with sunshine glis 
tening, 
He hath his own reward, though none be listening. 


From the Opal. 
A THOUGHT OVER A CRADLE. 

BY N. PB. WILLIS. 
I sadden when thou smilest to my smile, 
Child of my love! I tremble to believe 
That o’er the mirror of that eye of blue, 
The shadow of my heart will always pass ;— 
A heart that, from its struggle with the world, 
Comes nightly to thy guarded cradle home, 
And, careless of the staining dust it brings, 
Asks for its idol ! Strange, that flowers of earth 
Are visited by every air that stirs, 
And drink in sweetness only, while the child 
That shuts within its breast a bloom for heaven, 


May take a blemish from the breath of love, 
And bear the blight for ever. 


T have wept 
With gladness at the gift of this fair child! 
My life is bound up inher! But, O God! 
Thou know'st how heavily my heart at times 
Bears its sweet burthen ; and if Thou bas given 
To nurture such as Thine this spotless flower, 
To bring it unpolluted unio Thee, 
Take Thou its love, I pray Thee! Give it light, 
Though, following the sun, it turns from me ! 
But, by the chord thus wrung, and by the light 
Shining about, draw me to my child, 
And link us close, O God, when near to heaven! 


: om three times as ~— 








From the Christian Investigator. 
Syracuse Convention. 


The long-anticipated Convention at Syracuse has 
been held, and fully meets, on the whole, the ex- 
pectations we had indulged poneeene. it. More 
than one hundred members enrolled their names. 
The travelling was very bad. Had there been 

sleighing, the number would probably bave 
The audience in attend- 
ance was good, notwi nding the special meetings 
appointed in most of the churches in Syracuse on 
Wednesday evening. The best spirit vailed. 
In ail the discussions, no one intimated a doubt that 
the time for secession had fully come. No one 
doubted that Christian institutions should be hon- 


| ored. No one offered any apology for existing sec- 
' tarian schisms, or questioned the propriety of sharing 
+ church privileges in common with all Christians. 


None denied that local church independency should 
be maintained. If contrary views existed, they were 
not expressed. The aid extended to the * Christian 
Investigator’ encourages the editor to make arrange- 
ments for publishing another volume, for 1844, The 
‘Declaration’ was adopted in full Convention, with 
few dissenting votes; and those (so far as known) 
withheld only on two specific points, on which the 
proposed amendments of Gerrit Smith and President 
Green did not prevail. We regret that the consci- 
entious convictions of those dear brethren, on those 
points, should have obliged them to withhold their 
names from the entire document ; but so it was, and 
we honor their fidelity. When the infancy of our enter- 
prise,and the personal investigationand independence 
of those engaged in it, are considered, itis wonderful 
that so good a degree of unanimity has been reach- 
ed. We rejoice that nothing has been done by 
compromise or artificial arrangement. By a refer- 
ence to the minutes it will be seen, that on one point 
brother Smith did not think the Declaration suffi- 
ciently radical—that on another point, brother Green 
did not think it sufficiently conservative. Br. Smith 
did not sustain the proposed amendment of bro. 
Green, and bro. Green was not in favor of that of 
bro. Smith; while a few only of the Convention, 
we believe, voted with them. So, between, these 
two tried veterans of reform, the Declaration takes 
a middle course ; and, thus flaked on the right and 
left, (with all its imperfections,) we hope it will not 
be found, on the whole, very far out of the way. Let 
it go out for what it is; and let the brethren who 
read it gather the wheat out of it, if they find any, 
and let the chaff go. 

The following, from bro, Smith, will more fully 
explain his views: 


‘Dear Brotuen Gooprtt—The admirable paper 
which yow presented to the Convention, yesterday, 
entitles you to the warmest thanks of the friends of 
God and man. No heavier blows have been struck at 
a sectarian, pro-slavery church, than those which it 
strikes. My heart ia pained because I am compelled, 
by what it says of church organization, to withhold 
my name from it. [am confident, that what you mean 
to have it say—that what you think it does say, on 
that point, does not conflict with my own views. 
Nevertheless, to call the duties which result from 
the Divine organization of Christians—from their gra- 
cious relation to each other and to their common Lord 
—to call these duties organization itself, is a misno- 
mer so great, and glaring, and pernicious, in my sight, 
that 1 must not, in anywise, seem to countenance it.’ 

GERRIT SMITH. 

Dec. 21, 1843.’ 


7 The committee on resolutions (Gerrit Smith, 
Beriah Green and L. P. Judson) presented the follow- 
ing which were severally discussed and disposed of 
as stated : 


Ist. Resolved, That the Church of Christ on earth 
consists of all the Christians on earth: and that the 
Church of Christ, in any nation, consists of all the 
Christians in such nation: and that the Church of 
Christ in any smaller community—even down toa 
single family—consists of all the Christians in said 
community.—.4dopted. 

2d. Resolved, That it is not for a company of 
Christians to organize their Church ; but to do their 
duties, which spring from its Divine organization. 


| —WVegalived. 


3d. Resolved, That notwithstanding Christians 
have not the power, either to vote persons into or out 
ef the Church of Christ; they have, nevertheless, 
the power and the right to commend, adwwulsts aud 
rebuke each other, and the power and the rigit, so 
far as exercised under the directions of an unbiass- 
ed and charitable judgment, to extend or withdraw 
the hand of christian fellowship.—Vegatived. 

4th. Resolved, That the history of Jesus Christ 
is that of a moral reformer; and, therefore, that 
Church, which shrinks from espousing moral re- 
forms, is neither imbued with His spirit nor entitled 
to his name.—.Adopted. 

5th. Resolved, Tat to refuse to worship with a 
Church, because it is sectarian, or pro-slavery, or 
otherwise sinful, rather than because it does not 
wear the features, nor exhibit the character, nor 
perform the office, nor* deserve the name, of a 
Church of Christ, is to be guilty of schism, and of 
doing violence to that mystical body of which the 
Saviour is the Head, and His friends the members. 
—~Idopted. 

6th. Resolved, That the right to preach the gospel 
springs sole!y from the ability to preach it: and 
that this ability, however highly honored it may be— 
even though with a Cardinal’s hat or a Pope’s tiara— 
raises its possessor not at all above that one level, 
which, in the sight of God, is occupied by all His 
friends—by the whole ‘royal priesthood’ which 
they constitute.—/dopted. 


i> The following is from the Declaration pre- 
sented by Wm. Goodell, (from the Committee on 
that subject :) 


REFORMATION OF THE SECTS HUPELESS. 


Our attempts for the reformation of those churches 
have all signally failed, and must forever fail, on 
account of those inherent vices in their structure 
which subvert primitive simplicity, substitute human 
inventions for the institutions of Christ, subject the 
many to the control of the few, sink the individual! 
in the body corporate, exalt sectarism in the place 
of Christianity, oblige men to surrender their ineli- 
enable rights to become church members, exclude 
acknowledged Christians for non-conformity in ritu- 
als and doubtful disputations, while men habitually 
subsisting by ‘ the bighest kind of theft, but (con- 
forming in rites and forms,) are greeted as worthy 
brethren. 

That churches thus based on usurpation, their 
very existence identified with the denial of that 
fundamental principle of church organization which 
uniles the RigHTEOUS and excludes the WICKED; 
churches cemented by schism and founded disor- 
ganization, (yet proscribing, as disorganization and 
schism, all attempts to reform or to organize,) can 
never, in the nature of things, be reformed but by 
subversion, is a truth too nearly self-evident to re- 
quire argument ; byt is well illustrated in the pass- 
ing history of these"Sects. 

CONFIRMATORY FACTS. 


It was confidently predicted, a few years ago, that 
the Methodist Episcopal and New School Presbyte- 
rian sects would speedily be enlisted in the cause of 
the enslaved. But their downward course, for the 
Jast ten years, is now a matter of record. The 
Methodist Episcopal Church settles down on an un- 
blushing substitation of the slave code, as her rule of 
conducting church trials, (wherever that code ob- 
tains currency,) in preference to the laws of Jesus 
Curist. The New School Presbyterian Church 
(claiming more spiritual life than the Old School) 
has nevertheless chilled to death the most vigorous 
of her sons and guides, who promised her restora- 
tion, and has dragged them with her, speechless, 
lifeless corpses, down the dark current of her own 
infamy ; deliberately falsifying their own solemn 
promises of reproving oppression, for the appropriate 
bribe of a fresh accession of oppressors into the 
ranks of their sect! 

If, in any portions of the existing sects, any re- 
maining sensibility is to be witnessed, it is in those 
portions recently galvanized at the sight or the 
touch of the amputating knife of Secession. 


LETTER OF THE SYRACUSE CONVENTION 
TO ARTHUR O NEILL. 


Dear Broraer: 

We have heard of your imprisonment for your 
labor of love. We sympathize with you in your 
sufferings, but rejoice that you are found worthy to 
bear = = 29a still more that the poor of 
Great Britain have the — to them 
through your pen o> a t gospel which 
proclaims liberty to the captives, the opening of the 
prison doors to them that are bound; which attacks 
abuses however hoary, and denounces the oppressor 
with whatever of venerable or sanctimonicus titles 
he may be surrounded. 


when the institutions of the Saviour shal} be wrested 
would lord it over 
with the interests 


understood 

the gospel, is set also for the defence of human 
rights. 

We are gratified to learn that you teach the éoc- 
trine that eful resistance to tyrants is obedi- 
ence to God. When men learm the art of peaceful 
resistance, the enginery of war will be, useless. 
Tyrants will then have to contend with a pewer 
against which po means, human or infernal, can 
prevail. : 

But we rejoice, most of all, that you exemplify the 
doctrine you teach, by following the example of 
your Divine Master, who identified himself with the 
poor, and went about doing good, when he had no 
where to lay his head. . 

Goon, then, dear brother. God speed you in your 
enterprise. ‘Though bonds and afflictions abide 
you, be not moved bythem. a 

Being engaged in an enterprise similar to yours, 
we cannot close this communication without ween! 
your prayers, and the prayers of those who act vit 
you, for our success. We have not, it is tree, a 
church establishment, and a state-paid clergy to 
contend with: but we have a sectarian church and 
clergy, who are closely allied to the State, both 
in their temper, and the objects for which they la- 
bor. Both the State and the Church have ‘ogpres- 
sion’ branded upon them. We labor for a cless of 
men who are plunged in a tenfold greater deph of 
degradation and misery than are the operatives of 
Great Britain. We need not, then, ask for your 
sympathy. We shall have it without. But we will 
ask that you should aid us what you are abe, by 
teaching those with whom you labor, that if they 
emigrate to this country, they ought to remember 
those who are in bonds as bound with them. 

We shall transinit, with this letter, a document 
containing a Declaration of the reasons which lead 
as to secede from the religious societies to which 
we have formerly belonged. From this, you will be 
able to learn, more definitely, what we are doing, 
and the reasons of our action. Accept our best 
wishes for your welfare. 

By order of the Christian Convention, held at Sy- 
racuse, in the State of New-York, Dec. 20th and 21st, 
1843. 

WM. L. CHAPLIN, President. 


Joun Mosuer, ; ‘ 
Exus Sruzs, Secretaries. 


MISCELLANY. 


From the N, Y. Tribune. 
National Morality. 


In a country where repudiation excites no blush, 
and adroit peculation is no bar to subsequent popu- 
larity and official honors, we cannot reasonably ex- 
pect any elevated or rigorous stardard of national 
morals. A recent avowal on the floor of the 
House of Representatives, however, struck us as 
rather out of the common course, and we have wait- 
ed several days to see whether it would be made 
the theme of public comment. So far, no remark 
upon it has met our eye, and we may as well give 
place to the reflections which its contemplation has 
excited. 

Mr. John Q. Adams, it appears, had said some- 
thing in rebuke of the passion for ‘ breathing out 
threatenings and slaughter’ which is so prevalent on 
that floor, especially among the more raw and windy 
portion of the ‘collective wisdom,’ In the course 
of his remarks, be alluded particularly to the very 
rampant propensity to ‘lick the British, which is 
well nigh a disease with a large portion of our ‘ free 
and independent’ sovereigns, and therefore a staple 
ingredient in all Congressional effervescences ‘ for 
Buncombe.’ Hereupon, the report proceeds. Mr. 
Charles J. Ingersoll (and who but he?) tartly 
intervosed— 

‘Would not the gentleman declare war if Eng- 
land were to get possession of Cuba?’ 

‘ No,’ responded Mr. Adams. 

‘] would, said Mr. Ingersoll, and the remark 
was hailed with eager approbation by (it is the Her- 
ald we believe, styles them)the Demociatic members. 

Let us look, now, at the morality of this bravado, 
testing it by a ‘ parallel passage.” 7 

exico wag. lately the ufquestionea ownel or 
Texas ; for the claimes we raised to that region had 
been expressly surrendered by us, after thorough 
discussion, by the treaty of 1819. Some of our peo- 
ple settled in this territory as immigrants and loyal] 
Mexicans, but soon threw off allegiance to Mexico, 
and by violence declared their independence, which 
they have practically maintained. Now, suppose 
it were for our interest to obtain this territory, and 
we should see fit to pay Mexico a fair price for her 
province, and she should think propor to accept it, 
and Texas to become a portion of our confederacy, 
who could object? Now suppose Great Britain 
should attempt to interpose a veto, saying, ‘You 
Yankees cannot have Texas—it will disquiet our 
West India possessions, or circumscribe our trade, 
and shall not be—we will make war upon you if you 
do not desist’—what an immeasurable storm of 
wrath, an indignation, and defiance to the death, 
should we not be sure to find boiling up in the 
yesty bosoms of M. Charles J. Ingersoll and his ap- 
plauders ? 

—Well: look at the same principles involved in 
another case—only the Bul! and the oter animal 
having changed places: Spain is a feeble and de- 
clining nation, in debt to Great Britain; the latter 
covets (we will suppose) Cuba. She says, ‘ We will 
give you what Cuba is worth—cede it to us, as Bo- 
naparte sold Louisiana to the Yankees.’ Spain 
gladly consents, and Cuba has no objection; but we 
don’t like it—we would rather have Cuba ourselves, 
or let it remain as it is, 

Well: what are we to do about it? ; 

‘Go to war!’ say Mr. Ingersoll and his tail. 

Yes, it is easy to go to war; but how is that to 
mend the matter? It generally proves a pretty fair 
summe:’s work fur us to take Canada; how are we 
to get hold of Cuba? The Moro Castle is rather 
stout, the island a great deal harder to overrun than 
Canada, and the British navy not badly overmatched 
by our Home Squadron! Under the protection of 
the batteries which guard the harbor of Havana, 
they would be able to make us a respectable fight! 

What then? Wecan burn a good many British 
merchant vessels, while she is burning as many or 
more of ours ; we can take some British frigates if 
we attack them with force enough--but we did all 
this once before. We did some very good fighting, 
as all the world allows; but should we have taken 
Cuba if that had been the bone of contention? We 
rather think not. Should we take it now? We 
reckon not. Then what does Mr. [ngersol! propose 
as the end of his fighting? ‘To shatter a few thou- 
sand ankles with grape shot and do an extensive bu- 
siness in the carrion manufacture may be very wel] 
as a means, but, regarded as an end, we have no 
great opinion of it. What, then, should we fight 
or 




















—But this is not the main puint: What right have 
we to goto war on any such ground? On what 
principle could we justify our owa purchase of Lou- 
isiana, yet make war on Great Britain for purchasing 
Cuba? Cuba is none of ours—we claim almost al! 
that joins us, but we never yet thought of claiming 
that island If we may goto war because a nation 
peacefully acquires it that we prefer should not have 
it, is there any thing for which we may not go to 
war if it happens not to please us? 

O that the people—the all-suffering, tax-paying, 
bullet-stopping people, of this and of all nations, 
would but just blow aside the flimsy curtain on 
which are painted the swindling pretexts for murder, 
misnamed * National Honor) ‘ Balance of Power, 
‘National Safety,’ &c. ‘They would soon teach 
these war-inciters a salutary dread, if not of human 
misery, at least of general abhorrence. 





From the Gospel Messenger. 


BY MRS. S. R. MORRIS. 


‘The church and the world’ is a very common 
phrase, but one which is but imperfectly understood. 
The church, in the popular acceptation of the term, 
is that portion of mankind who profess to have been 
regenerated, renewed by the Holy Spirit, who have 
acknowledged their assent to a creed, and thus se- 
cured to themselves peculiar privileges, and who 
claim for themselves an inheritance incorruptible, 
undefiled, and that fadeth not away. I most minds 
the purity, goodness, and self-sacrifice on earth, is 
connected with the church. They are the righteous, 
the true, the faithful; they are exclusively the chil- 
dren of God, and heirs of heaven. Their sins are 
forgiven, their transgressions are blotted out, their 
good deeds are accounted to them for righteousness, 
and for the commission of evil they have an advo- 
cate with the Father, who wil! not suffer his elect to 


We rejoice, likewise, in the indications we per-| perish 


ceive, in your efforts, of the approach of that period 





Such are the claims of the self-styled evangelical 


mere while that portion of mankind who differ 
wickedness—the world whose deeds are al 
evil—the world who can do no ‘thing, whose 
prayers are an abomination in the po God— 
whose charities are only selfish—w though 
are continually sinful, and whose kindness and sym- 
pathies rivet more closely the chains which bind 
them. The church, because of repentance and 
faith, believe themselves entitled to exclusive bles- 
sings here, and an exclusive heaven hereafter, while 
the world is treasuring up wrath against the day 
of wrath and righteous indignation of the Almighty. 

But does the experience of past ages justify this 
distinction? Let facts answer, and teach a lesson 
of humility to the boasting aud pharisaic, Our Sa- 
viour has given a rule of judging, which it will be 
ever safe to follow; ‘ By their fruits ve shall know 
them.’ Deciding then by their fruits, to what con- 
clusion would the unprejudiced mind arrive? Cer- 
tainly not that all goodness is confined to the church. 
Its history has been a history of confusion, of bigot- 
yy of superstition, of bloodshed. Who persecuted 
the son of Mary, when he appeared in the likeness 
of man? Those who claimed to be the true church. 
It was they who set an example which the church in 
all succeeding ages has been quite too willing to 
follow. Who attributed the Saviour’s miracles to 
anevilagency? Thechurch. Through whose in- 
fluence was he scourged and crucified ? Who per- 
secuted his disciples from city to city? Those who 
claimed all the piety, religion, and virtue. 

Whenever, and wherever the church has had the 
ascendancy, it has used its power to unhallowed pur- 
poses. It has thundered forth its anathemas, and 
executed its cruel mandates with the fire, the sword, 
and the inquisition. It has branded as heretic every 
independent mind which has dared dissent from its 
doginas. It has used the extent of its power to 
crush every attempt at reform ; it has exerted its en- 
ergies to destroy the light, and knowledge, and truth, 
which have emanated from that world which it has 
ever despised. While it has rested in conscious se- 
curity, or wasted its energies in vain attempts to 
sustain its sinking creeds, the world has advanced 
in truth, in wisdom, ia knowledge, in virtue, whose 
combined power has effected those reforms which 
the church, with ail its affected piety, has failed to 
produce. Whence has arisen the grest moral im- 
provements of the age? From the world. From 
whence has proceeded the highest ideal of society ? 
From the church and the clergy? No—but from 
men engaged in the actual conflicts of every day 
life. From what source emanated the great and no- 
ble idea of the elevation of mind, of the cultivation 
of the intellect, of its efficiency to strengthen the 
moral sentiments, and invigorate the spiritual pow- 
ers? From the world. 

In short, have not ail the great reforms—all those 
liberal and ennobling principles which have for their 
object the release of man from the bondage of er- 
ror, of evil, of cruelty and oppression, originated 
with, and been matured, and cherished, and accom- 
plished, by those who have no connexion with the 
church? Truly so. 

Manifold blessings have attended theee exer 
tions. There is power, there is vitality in them, and 
they are destined, in the order of Providence, to turn 


things of darkness—unti! all affected sanctity shall 
lose its power, and exclusiveness, sectarianism and 
pharisaic pride shal! be lost in the great and en- 
during principles of benevolence, goodness and 
truth. 

Let none suppose that we would say aught against 
Christianity, or that we doubt its efficacy, or ques- 
tion its purifying inflaence. Far from it. We 
most firmly believe that by its power and in its 
spirit, all good has been accomplished. By the 
power of Christian truth have the vicious been re- 
formed, and the wandering reclaimed, and the virtu- 
ous encouraged. By the power of the Holy Spirit 
are put forth constant exertions for the redemption 
of the slave ; in the light of the gospel he is recog- 
nized as a man, and is thereby taught that he pos- 
sesses a mind capable of instruction, of imbibing 
ideas and containing truths which enable him to be- 
come the Christian, the friend, and the brother. 

But in all this labor of benevolence, the world, 
so called, has been in advance of the Church, and 
will so continue, until the precepts of the Saviour 
shall be regarded as the test of discipleship. Then 
will the church no longer remain a stambling-block 
and rock of offence, but will put on its beautiful 


garments and come forth in its might, animated with 
new ie, ana vecowme wie Trerorming power which 


shall overcome the evil which is in the world. Then 
will be understood the meaning of Christ when he 
said, he gave himself a ransom for the church, the 
world, for every creature. Then will be recognized 
the great truth, that man was created in the moral 
image of his Maker, and then will be seen and felt, 
the principle which shall ultimately restore that 
moral image in complete perfection. Then, also, 
shall be understood the greet idea that there is im- 
planted in every human being, a principle which 
constitutes him a member of the church of Christ, 
which must be developed in order that the building 
be fitly framed, perfected in harmony and beauty, 
and presented or yielded up to the Father, without 
spot or blemish. So shall the church and the world 
be moulded.into the image of God, and the distine- 
tion lost in the likeness of Jesus. 





From the N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 
Message of Gov. Briggs of Massachusetts. 
His excellency vindicates the exertions of the 

people of Massachusetts to hasten the time when 
every human being in this republic shall enjoy ‘the 
inalienable right of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness,’ as in conformity with the principles on 
which they have acted ever since the adoption of 
the Constitution. He then proceeds to illustrate, 
by an examination of the State’s institutions, the 
political and civil equality of her people. He dwells 
with exultation on the happy consequences which 
have resulted from her liberal and enlightened poli- 
cy, in the developement of wealth and unexampled 
prosperity, and in the individual enlightenmert and 
elevation of charecter which distinguish her citi- 
zens. He points with pride to her flourishing man- 
ufactures, her extended commerce, her successful 
agriculture. He rejoices in the facilities she affords 
for the education of her youth, and the million of 
money annually expended to rear them up in virtue 
and intelligence. He extols her benevolence, in 
the provisions she has established for relief of the 
infirmities of our nature, her institutions for the 
blind, her asyluins for the insane, her Hospitals and 
Infirmaries. 

The numerous rail-roads, extending from the me- 
tropolis to the remotest sections of the State, consti- 
tate lasting memorials of the enterprise of her citi- 
zens. And in this conuexion his excellency states, 
that, by a direct interest in the works of internal 
improvement within her limits, and by lending her 
credit to others to complete those works, Massachu- 
setts has incurred a debt amounting toa fraction 
over six millions of dollars. He declares emphati- 
cally her determination and ability to pay every 
dollar she owes, which, it may be added, nobody 
ever presumed to doubt. 

He recommends a reduction in the number of public 
offices: he suggests that the sessions of the Legis- 
lature should be restricted to the briefest. period 
compatible with the despatch of public business: 
he discountenances the growing practice of discuss- 
ing subjects that appropriately belong to the na- 
tional Legislature in the assemblies of the States, 
as disturbing the harmony of locai legislation, and 
as involving delay and expense. 

He intimates strong doubts of the constitutionality 
of the act of the last Legislature, reducing the sala- 
ries of the judges of the Supreme Judicial Court, 
below the amount at which they were established 
by law at the time when the judges were appointed 
and accepted of their office, and submits the matter 
» the grave and candid consideration of the Legis- 
ature. 
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ConFiDENCE 1N Goopness. There is something 
very winning and endearing in Confidence. Who 
could take away the life of a bird that fled to his 
bosom from the pounce of the hawk? Or who could 
take advantage of having him in his hand to de- 
prive the little trembier even of his liberty? Noth- 
ing is ever lost by trusting in the ingenious and no- 
ble-minded: they always feel a responsibility to re- 
pay the confidence reposed in them. ‘Whal, then, 
may we not expect from the God of all comfort.— 
Wm. Jay. 





Precept and Example.—The Courier of Louisiana, 
commenting ona bull of the Pope, republished in 
some of our papers, denouncing slavery and the slave 
trade, publishes this notice of two contemporaries : 


* The Tropic of yesterday publishes the bull of the 
Pope tending to forbid the purchase or sale of slaves. 
The Bulletin of yesterday cuntains an advertise- 
ment, from the Surrogate's office, for the sale of some 
slaves belonging to the estate of the Abba Moni-Cu- 
rate of the Cathedral of St, Louis.’ 





Reconcile these two, says the Courier of Lovistana. 


are called the worid—the world lying in| 


and overturn, until they bring to light the hidden/ 


-| swamp lands of the Southern States, Ti.e process is 


Ten Years of Experience, &c. &c. 


Glass and Picture Frame manufactory, is anxious tv 
secure a situation in Boston. 


Mexican Slavery. 


Mr. Prescott, in his new work, gives the following 
account of the slave system in Mexico, previous to 
the Spanish conquest : 

_/* Phere were several description of slaves: pris- 
oners taken in war, who were alinost always re- 
ceived for the dreadful doom of sacrifice ; criminals, 
public debtors, persons who, from extreme poverty, 
ep ay their freedom ; and children who were sold 
by their own parents. In the Jast instance, usually 
accasioned by poverty, it was common for the pa- 
rents, with the master’s consent, to substitute others 
of their children successively, as they grew up: 
thus distributing the burden as equally as_possible, 
among the different members of the family. The 
willingness of freemen to incur the penalties of this 
condition is explained by the mild form in which it 
existed.. The contract of sale was executed in the 
presence of at least four witnesses. The services 
to be exacted were limited with great precision. 
The sleve was allowed to have his own family, to 
hold property, and even other slaves. His children 
were free, no one could be born in slavery in Mexi- 
co: an honoradle distinction, not known, I believe, 
in any civilized community, where slavery has been 
sanctioned. Slaves were not sold by their masters 
unless when driven to it by poveity. They were 
often liberated by them at their death, and some- 
times, as there was no natural repugnance founded 
on difference of blood and race, were married. Yet 
a refractory or vicious slave might be Jed into the 
market, with a collar round his neck, which indica- 
ted his bad character, and there be publicly sold; 
and on a second sale, reserved for sacrifice.’ 











ITEMS. 

Propellers.—A_ revolution in the coasting trade is 
going on, which will produce consequences little 
thought of, it may be. Two propellers have done 
the buisness of Hartford during the past season, throw- 
ing some twenty sloops and schooners out of employ- 
ment, and rendering wharf property a useless thing 
almost. There will be two of the same craft running 
between this city and Norwich, directly, and there 
will be anend of sloops and schoonggs in the Thames. 
Very soon they will be plying on the Hudson; and in 
the course of a couple of years, we shall probably find 
that a thousand sailing vessels have been completely 
superseded by a hundred steam propellers, making a 
proportionate diminution in the demand for wharf ac- 
commodations every where. In fact, the demand for 
dockage will by lessened in a much greater proportion 
than the number of vessels; fur wind vessels are irreg- 
uldr, being clustered at one end ofa line at one time, 
and at the other end at another time. The propellers 
will wavt but one berth, and at it, they will discharge 
one cargo and take in another every day. 


Suicide.—A young lady named Mary Alden, from 
Middleboro,’ Mass., commitied suicide at Hollowell, 
Me., afew days since, during temporary alienation of 
mind. She rose from her bed in the night, and tried to 
drown herself in the river, near a wharf, out could 
only immerse a part of her body, owing to some ob- 
struction from the wharf. She then attempted to cur 
her throat with a pen-knife, which was found near her. 
In this condition, she perished from exposure, ond 
remained till discovered at about 10 o'clock on Sunday 
morning. 


The Mormons.—The Mormons have recently held 
a meeting at Nauvoo, at which they resolved that ‘Joe 
Smith is not guilty of any charge made against him by 
the State of Missouri.’ The city authorities have pass- 
ed an ordinance, directing the imprisonment for life 
of any person who shall come within the corporate 
limits of Nauvoo with a legal process for the arrest of 
Joe Smith, for any offence committed by him in Mis- 
souri during the Mormon difficulties. The Prophet 
Joe has also declared that he considers it bis duty, as 
Lieutenent-General of the Nauvoo Legion and militia 
of Llinvis, to enforce said ordinance. 


A New Southern Staple.—The Charleston Courier 
says—* An ingenious citizen of the State of New Jer- 
sey has recently taken out a patent, from the office in 
Washington, for a discovery which he has made, 
which enables him to manufacture paper of various 
qualities, and of a very firm and strong texture, from 
the cane which grows in such abundence in the 


to remove the outer coat by a very simple chemical 
process, when the remainder of the cane is easily con- 
verted into a pulp, of which the paper is made. 


Ready for any thing !—The Georgetown (D. C) 
Advocate says, that one of the candidates for the 
doorkeepership of the House, travelled all the way 
fear Michigan ta Washington to obtain his object, 
but being unsuccessful in that particular, again placed 
his namo before the House as a candidate for the Chap- 
laincy! But again failng, he solicited and obtained 
the post which he is now filling, of messenger to one of 
the committees. 


Fatal Affray. —The St. Clair (1!1.) Banner, of Dee. 
26th, says that Mr. Raybun, of Collinsville, in this 
county, bas been stubbed in an affray with Mr. Le- 
men, of St. Clair, and was so severely injured as to 
survive but a few hours. Neither the time, place or 
particulars of the affray are given. Lemen has made 
his escape. 


Dreadful Conflagration.—The town of Mimordeia, 
in the Department of Creuse, France, has been re- 
duced to ashes, with the exception of one church and 
abarn. No person perished. 


It is stated in the Paisley Advertiser that a farmer 
in that neighborhood has found that by putting garlic 
at the bottom of his grain stacks, he effectually pre- 
vents rats and mice from getting into them. 


Appointments by the President.—Abel P. Upshur, of 
Virginia, to be Secretfiry of State, in the place of Dan- 
iel Webster, resigned. John Nelson, of Maryland, to 
be Attorney General, in the place of Hugh S. Legare, 
deceased. 


Death of Missionaries’.—A letter just received from 

a brother, N. Brown, dated ‘Sibsabgar, July 14, 

1843,’ contains the melaneboly intelligence of the 

death of three missionary sisters—Mrs. Simons of Bur- 

— Mrs. Comstock, of Arrakan, and Mrs. Dean, of 
hina, 


Pun for Pun.—A young lawyer, being very assidu- 
ous in his attentions to a young lady, a wit observed 
that he never heard of making love by attorney. ‘Very 
true,’ replied the other; tbut you should remember 
that all Cupid's votaries are solicitors.’ 











Books and Stationery: 


BELA MARSH 


H* taken the easterly part of the store occupied 
by the Anti-Slavery Office, where he will keep 
constantly for sale a general assortment of School, 
Classical and Miscellaneous BOOKS ; also, Blank 
Books and Stationery, on liberal terms, 

Dec. 26. 


RESPIRATORS, 


OR BREATH AND BODY-WARMING IN- 
STRUMENTS. 

NGLISH and American Respirators, the latter 
made under the direction of Dr. H. I. Bowviren, 
may be had at 17 Bedford-street, at Theodore Met 
calfs Apothecary Shop, and at Mrs. Allen's, 258 1-2 
Washington-street, 3 doors north of Bedford-street, 
Boston. 

This Instrument is useful for all persons liable to 
be exposed to cold, seamen, coachmen, travellers, 
public lecturers, &c. as it prevents the animal heat, 
from passing off from the ae of the wearer as 
rey as it would otherwise. It is invaluable to all 
afflicted with cotigh during the cold months of the 
ear. 
September 29. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL BOOKS, 


ELA MARSH, No. 25, Cornhill, (Anti-Slavery 
Oflice,) Publigher of Graham's Science of Haman 
Life, has for sale all the other works written by the 
same author; also the various works from the pen 
of Dr. Alleott, and other eminent authors; making 
in all a very complete assortment of works on Physi- 
ology, which, together with a variety of * Health 
Tracts,’ will be sold on the most liberal terms. Also 
fur sale, as above, a variety of Phrenological books, 
by Fowler and others an. 5. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
For Sale at 25, Cornhill, 


ETTERS from New-York, by Mrs. L. M. Child. 
The Voice of Duty, by Adin Ballou. 

The Brotherhood of Thieves, by 8.8, Foster. 

ALSO, 

Pierpont’s Discourse on the Latimer Case. 

Pierpont's and Garrison's Poems. 

Dr. Channing's Address at Lenox. 

Anti-Slavery Melodies, 

Kiss for a Blow. 





3m. 











TO GILDERS. 


YOUNG man who has devoted much of his 
time in the differant departments of a Looking- 


i ye _subseriber, 
perience in 
Paper, as also 
&aNxious to o & situatj 
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cure an engagement in Bo mies 
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&c. Please address 
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fr Will the National Andee 
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New Printing Establishy 
_ BENS. F. ROBERT: 

No. 32, WaAsttxcron-srypy ry 
i prepared to execute, at short m eth, 
of lever-press Printing in th ‘ 
the most reasonable terms. hiss 
Boston, Dec. 27. . 
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Light and Truth, 
NEW work, with the aboye litle 
: from the press on or before Sinn 
taining a history of the 
from the Bible and ancient and moe 
volume of 400 pages, handsome ly bh 
Price, single copy, one dollar, a 
will be allowed to individuals who rem 
dozen or more copies, Pia tg 
This compilation is rees 
collection, by gentlemen who hay 
manuscripts. ‘Tie author is q cul . 
scendant of the colored and Indian wie 
Orders for the work will be reesivebs 
F. Roberts, 37 Cornhill, Corres 01 ot Day 
the Publishing Committee ie 
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Citizens Of Bowtg 
NY, WhO slang 
st, that lie may 


FO eerotruLLy informs the 
and strangers Visiting the « 
need of the operations of a Denti 
found at his office, corner of Washingtoy.s 
La Grange Place, where all operations on th. 
necessary either for beauty or preservation 
formed upon scientific and phil ; 
Particular attention paid to clean 
eayed teeth with gold, thereby arresting the nr 
of disease, and rendering them useful far wy 
_ De. B. having had many years prictical ex, » 
is confident that he can give satisfoction a 
may honor him with their patronage, Mine, , 
from one to a full set, inserted in the het aad 
and on the most reasonable terms. All ‘iia 
warranted, Extracting 25 cts. ; other chormsia 
portion. S. BRAMHALL, 
459 Washington-st. corner La Grange Ply 


THE TRICOPHEROUS, 
OR MEDICATED COMPOUND 
tw now acknowledged by thousands, who use } 
ly, to be the only remedy to preyent b 

to restore the hair that has fallen off, or become) 
to prevent grey hair; to cure and remove eyey 
pearance of scurf and dandroff from the hair, aed 
keep it in the most healthy, soft and glossy state, 
free from all oily and greasy appearances. The di 
Virtues of the 'T'ricopherous, or Medicated Conp 
are: Ist, Its bracing, strengthening, and cl 
perties. 2d, Its gently stimulating the actos 
skin. 3d, [ts producing and encouraging a md 
iv the bulb or root, and particularly in the pulp,» 
receives the vessels aud nerves, giving life andy 
to the hair. 4th, Its equalizing the circulation 
fluids. 5th, Its freeing the skin from the efuy 
perspiration, scurf and dandroff, and disposicg 
hair to curl. 6th, And, its frequent use will pes 
the bair in beauty and health to the latest pend 
life. For sale at A. 8. JORDAN’S, 2 Milk, {é 
from Washington st. Feb. Ii 


GENTEEL BOARDING, 


FOR RESPECTABLE COLORED SEAM 
HENRY FOREMAN, 


No. 157 Awn-stacer, Bostos, 

b & dowel et informs his seafaring bret 
and the public, that his old stand is contuciel 

the Temperance system, where he will use bis 
exertions to retain that share of the public par 
sa liberally bestowed. Aug 


“BOARDING HOUSE 
FOR COLORED SEAMEN. 


The subseriber begs leave to inform such ¢ 
seamen as may visit Boston, that he has open 
excellent Boarding House for their accommo 
on temperance principles, at No. 5, Sun Court 
(first house below the Bethel Chuieh,) and¥ 
happy to receive their patronage. No puins® 
spared on his part to make their situation pleas 
satisfactory. The rules of the house will be in 
ance with good order and the prin¢ iples of mor 

CHARLES A. BATTET 
No. 5, Sun Court Street, Bow 
Boston, June 8, 1842. (if) 
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Rey. Billy Hibbard’s 


VEGETABLE, ANTI-BILIOUS 


FAMILY PILLS, 


LL who are acquainted with the maker 0! o 
Pills will do him the justice to say, that he i 
of the last men to impose upon the public. ae 
ue of these Family Pills has been so ofien me 
ifest, that an extended dé scription of their vir 
hardly needed. It is of more importance 1 
public where they are to be had ; and, ¢ iihoog 
are not held up as a specific for every disord 
they have counteracted and cured many aci’e® 
stinute chronic dsseases ; and what they a 
done, it is not improbable they can do ag 7 
use the language of the inventor :—An earls an 
rect use of theae Pills will enable every om ; 
and successfully to be their own physiciea | 
dinary complaints.’ aay 

They are for sale, wholesale and ret sil, DY a 
EL FOWLER, No. 25, Higli-street, ar? 
wholesale agent. Price, 50 cents pet box. 
may also be had 


REV. B. HIBBARD'S” 
CARMINATIVE SALVE. 


This Salve relieves and cures Felons, per 
Agues in the breast, Milk Cake, Ague ia © j 
Ear-acbe, Burns, Scalds, Corns, Salt Rhents tal 
Swelling, King’s Evil, Sut Neck, Whoop os 
and Cough occasioned by could, together yore 
Other painful complaints—bat it is its ow? ar : 
peter, and, in such cases, self-praise or me! 
ways. Price 25 cenis per box. ” 
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